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Teachers Need Religion 


PERSON WHO SIGNS HIMSELF “An In- 

structor,” writing on “Colleges and Religion,” 
in a recent number of Scribner’s Magazine, finds 
that students are interested in courses in the ap- 
plication of religion, a conclusion opposed to the 
generally accepted idea that such courses when 
offered are not supported. He says that students 
want religious instruction of the right sort. But 
what encouragement have they to practice Chris- 
tianity when the whole college lacks religious 


ideals? “If religion is to become vital in our 
colleges,” he writes, “the colleges must imprint 


their official stamp of approval by offering adequate 
and attractive courses in the Christian philosophy 
and ethic. We are not adyocating—far from it— 
that religion be forced on the students. We are 
simply arguing that it is as reasonable as it is vital 
that in our colleges, which for years have been 
denominated Christian, real instruction in the 
Christian philosophy should be offered in the cur- 
riculum.” 

Scholarship in. an instructor is not enough. 
Teachers who leave the most enduring impression 
on their students are the men who have been active 
in the religious life of the college; the men who 
are known to have a definite moral and religious 
standard as well as an intellectual one. The writer 
finds a conspicuous lack of such instructors. “When 
a speaker for daily chapel is sought, or when the 
Y. M. C. A. appeals for teachers for Bible study 
classes, the paucity of available candidates from 
the faculty is another unmistakable sign. So true 
is this, that, instead of those who do not participate 
being remarked, it is those who do take part who 
are quite out of the ordinary.” 

Here is an article that says for the liberal reli- 
gion what the fundamentalists have said for funda- 
mentalism. The arguments of the fundamentalists 
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were not convincing, because they: were based on 
the partisan point of view, and depended on dogmas 
given ex cathedra rather than on the reasonable 
appeal. 
vastly more than the loudest proclamations of 
fundamentalism to convince fathers and mothers 
that they need to test the faculty of a higher insti- 
tution before sending their boys and girls there. 
Lack of spiritual ideals among instructors makes 
the problem of the church more difficult, for what 
does it avail to convert boys and girls to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, if on entering college they 
are to pass under purely materialistic influences 
during the four most formative years of their lives? 
All of which goes to prove that we are directing 
our criticism at the wrong group when we accuse 
the student body of irreverence. It is the college 
professor who is at fault. Until he lives reverently 
before God, we cannot expect the student to develop 
the religious mind. 


“Plenty of Pie” 


UR SWEDENBORGIAN FRIENDS have 

been holding their annual convention in Ur- 
bana, Ohio. We give another amusing example of 
what people think of us because it is good for us. 
The following is the utterance of one of their lead- 
ers, Rey. Louis G. Landenberger. It is published 
in the denominational paper, the New Church 
Messenger. 

Arianism, which in its modern dress is Unitarianism, 
takes on two alluring forms: by the denial of the Deity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and the regenerating power of 
His Holy Spirit through the Divine Word as means, the 
formation of a heavenly character becomes a matter of 
culture. This is the first form of heresy, carrying with 
it the danger of attributing merit to one’s self, and thus 
leading to a form of self worship. The other effect of 
Unitarianism is that it leads the Christian Church to 
believe that the purpose of its existence is to help people 
procure plenty of pie! In other words, it turns the 
Church into an agency of humanitarianism. The tendency 
among many of the churches in the world is to care for 
the needs of man’s body, thus making social reform the 
mission of the only institution on the face of the earth 


whose chief aim should be to transform the inner life, by 
leading man to become spiritual. 


His counsel to his brethren is: “The New Church 
should learn to avoid making use of holy things 
for natural ends. We must not teach people to be 
religious because it pays in earthly success, but 
because we can be of greater use to the Lord and 
the neighbor.” 


Religious Books Popular 


PUBLISHING FIRM in the United States in 

the first four months of 1922 published 
seventy new volumes on religious subjects. The 
London Times, speaking of books issued in Great 
Britain in 1922, says that while the greatest num- 
ber consisted of works of fiction, books on religion 
came next. There were 967 novels and 563 volumes 
on theology or other forms of religious activity. 
Publishing-houses are criticised for rejecting manu- 
scripts that have “literary merit” and accepti 


This moderate, thoughtful article will do 


those whose chief recommendation is that they will 


a 
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sell. But the making of books is a business, as 
much a commercial venture as the manufacture of 
shoes or the establishing of a transatlantic line of 
steamships. No publisher would be warranted in 
accepting a book on which he was convinced he 
would lose money. No doubt some manuscripts 
hould be made into books which do not find a 
publisher, though in the long run those that deserve 
publication usually find their public. 

The first business of those who are making books 
is to find out as accurately as possible what the 
public read yesterday and what it will read to- 
morrow. If these men are printing religious vol- 
umes in increasing quantities, they are printing 
them because they have sensed a growing demand 
for discussion of religious problems. 

Writers on religious subjects who treat their 
themes in a serious, convincing, and readable man- 
ner are sure of an appreciative circle of readers. 
The books on the relation of business and religion 
written by Roger W. Babson have had a wide sale 
because they were written by a writer who knew 
how to state universal truth in a positive, forceful 
way. Religion is a living issue—as living as medi- 
cine, law, education, or business. Religious books, 
authorities a dozen years ago, are no longer reli- 
able, for new truths are constantly being unearthed, 
and library shelves must be cleared to make way 
for them. There is reason enough why religious 
books are the best sellers among works other than 
fiction. 


A Transforming Discovery 


ILL RADIO, that rapidly expanding method 

of communication, come to fill a place in 
American life equal to that now held by the tele- 
phone, the phonograph, and the automobile? Ex- 
perts say that it will, that in the radio situation 
to-day there are conditions similar to those that 
prevailed in the automobile and moving-picture 
industry when those industries were in their in- 
fancy. Two years ago radio had been heard of only 
by the few. To-day, it is widely discussed, and new 
developments are of daily occurrence. Men with 
large sums to invest are but waiting for the founda- 
tions to become a little more firmly established. If 
this discovery does what its friends declare it is 
quite capable of doing, it will mean that communi- 
cation by wire will be a thing of the past, that 
phonographs will be discarded, that concert and 
- lecture halls will be deserted, for any family may 
install a wireless telephone and hear the best con- 
certs and lectures in its own home. 

Added impulse is being given by the Government, 
which is establishing eight broadcasting stations 
from which daily reports of government activities 
will be sent out. Radio corporations are being 
organized which are laying plans to include vil- 
lages and even remote farmhouses within their 
radius. Not the least factor in the development is 
the amateur operator, who constructs his own ma- 
chine, and has the satisfaction of getting immediate 
reports of world events and of hearing the best 
music, without leaving his fireside. 
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But what will be the effect on churches? It 
will be more difficult. than ever to persuade people 
to go to church, for the sermons of famous preach- 
ers will be broadcasted every Sunday morning. 
The pulpit along with the transmission wire and 
the talking machine may become but a memory. 
Truly one of the most transforming inventions of 
the age is upon us. 


Your Neighbor’s Child 


BOY twelve years of age was recently walking 
along the road between Salem and Lynn, Mass. 
He was a boy well liked for his happy disposition 
and his readiness to do a neighbor a good turn. His 
merry whistle and broad smile were better than 


-medicine in the neighborhood where he lived. Sud- 


denly he was accosted by a strange man who en- 
ticed him into a near-by pasture. There this fiend 
in human shape mutilated him, killed him, and 
made his escape. ; 

The New York Society for the Prevention of 
‘ruelty to Children in its report issued Monday, 
July 24, states that the increase in the percentage 
of atrocious crimes against children has noticeably 
increased. Many of these crimes, the report con- 
tinues, were so revolting as to be nearly unbeliey- 
able and were committed for the most part against 
young girls and boys of the unfortunate classes. 
Even the infant is not spared. Complaints received 
by the Society included 51,350 children under the 
age of sixteen. 

What can be done to protect the little ones from 
inhuman exploiters and savage fiends? If the 
wretch who assaulted the Salem child is captured 
and found guilty, he will suffer the penalty of the 
law, but that punishment will not save other ex- 
posed children. Societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children are doing much. It is said that 
fear of the officials of these organizations is all that 
stands between many a child and the brutality of 
depraved men. But the societies cannot do it all. 
Every citizen must feel personally responsible, not 
alone for his own child, but for the child of his 
neighbor, for his own child is safe only as long as 
the child of his neighbor is safe. 

It is not enough to discipline, protect, and edu- 
cate our own boys and girls. We have an obliga- 
tion in the instance of other children less fortunate. 
Among the many duties pressing in on us, there is 
not one that surpasses our duty to the children. 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Note 


If at any time a daring soul wants to start-a 
Spiritual raid in a Unitarian meeting, let him even 
seem to commend the idea of authority. If there 
is one word in the bright lexicon of our fellowship 
which makes men see red, that word is “authority.” 
There is a time for authority, and there is a time 
for freedom, and wise is the man who makes us 
see the proper appointment for each and both! 


The Event «sh the Week 


America Faces a Grave Problem 


mental and moral forces of America should 

have been devoted to the universal problem of 
restoring the equilibrium of the structure of civiliza- 
tion, they were engrossed in the solution of a twin 
domestic issue. Phat issue was—and is—the settle- 
ment of the coal and railroad strikes. The importance 
of this issue is b¥ought home by the fact that railroad 
transportation has been considerably hampered. and 
disorganized by the shopmen’s strike and by the further 
fact that, as summer is waning, the people—individuals 
as well as managers of great industries—are finding 
themselves menaced by a serious shortage of coal. next 
winter. The gravity of the menace is brought into bold 
relief by the probability that the existing shortage of 
coal and the continued inadequacy of production may 
bring the price of the fuel that keeps the wheels of 
our industrial machinery going up to a level of $25 a 
ton, even if the strike is soon settled. The probability 
of unheated homes during the cold season is another 
aspect of the question that offers food for profound 
reflection—and prompt action. 

During the week, the Government, from the Presi- 
dent down, has exerted itself to find a solution of the 
dual problem. One effort to cope with the situation 
was embodied in the issuance by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of a proclamation announcing the 
existence of a national emergency within the meaning 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and the taking of 
control by that body of railroad transportation east of 
the Mississippi in so far as the carrying of food and 
fuel is concerned. By that method the Commission, 
with the unqualified backing of the President, took in 
hand the function of seeing that the available amount 
of fuel is properly distributed at points where it is 
most needed, and that priority of transportation shall 
be afforded for the two.essentials for the sustenance 
of life—food and fuel. 

Pending an effort by the President to send both 
miners and railway workers back to their employment 
by the waiving of such demands, for instance, as that 
for the restoration of their forfeited right of seniority 
to the striking shopmen pending a settlement under 
the auspices of the Railroad Labor Board, the Presi- 
dent laid the moral issues of the crisis before the 
people in a reply which he made to a message by 
J. Cleve Dean, chairman of the Railway Employees 
Publicity Association of Chattanooga. Dean, whose 
status is denied by labor leaders, commenting on the 
President’s invitation to the men to return to their 
work under the decision of the Railway Labor Board, 
telegraphed to the White House: “To attempt to 
operate mines and railroads by military forces or 
to attempt to draft men into mining or railroad 
service would be an attempt to establish involun- 
tary servitude.” In his reply, the Executive wrote: 
“That same unchallenged freedom which permits you 
and your associates to decline to work is no less the 
heritage of the free American who chooses to accept 
employment under the terms proposed. The difference 
between the two positions is that the striking railroad 
-workers exercise their right of freedom in seeking to 
hinder the necessary transportation of the country, 
notwithstanding the provision made by the law for the 
consideration of any just grievance, and the striking 
miners seek.to prevent the production of-the coal nee- 
essary to common welfare, notwithstanding the offer 
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of an agency to make an impartial settlement, while 
the men who choose to work in response to the call of 
the country are exercising their like rights, and at the 
same time making their contribution to our common 
American welfare.” As to Dean’s broad suggestion 
that the Government was exercising its powers for the 
benefit of capital and against organized labor, the 
National Executive defined his attitude as one of “con- 
tempt,” and expressed the confidence that Dean’s “at- 
tempted appeal to American prejudice will fall upon 
deaf ears.” 

Such are some of the lights and shadows—the back- 
ground—of the industrial struggle that is hampering 
industry, darkening millions of individual lives, and 
hamstringing the Nation in its efforts to restore normal 
conditions at home. In the foreground a much bigger 
question—whichever way the strike is to end—is fram- 
ing itself in characters clearly legible and insistent. 
That question is whether in the future, as has been 
the case to a disheartening degree in the past, the 
orderly functioning of industrial and physical life 
in America is to be exposed to the paralyzing hazards 
of conflicts between employers and employees, espe- 
cially in essential industries. Put in slightly different 
language, this question is whether the interests of a 
small, infinitesimal minority of the American people 
shall be permitted to supersede and dominate the inter- 
ests of the vast majority. 

Four years after the triumphant termination of a 
“war to end war,” the combined conscience and intelli- 
gence of the world is exerting itself to find means and 
methods to consign to the museum of abhorrent antiq- 
uities the archaic machinery of war. Four years 
after, theoretically at least, clashes between or among 
nations have been unqualifiedly condemned by all right- 
thinking men and women of all nations, we find our 
industrial machinery still clogged up by the monkey- 
wrench of the strike, thrown into the works by labor 
or by employers in an attempt to serve a selfish pur- 
pose. The subject appeals to all thoughtful minds. 
It would be hopeless to dream of introducing into the 
productive and distributive system of civilization the 
order that obtains in the workings of the universe. 
But many men and women, in America and throughout 
the world, are coming to the unshakable conclusion 
that a much nearer approach to the immutable order 
of the universe should and can be made than we have 
achieved so far. . 

Of the ultimate, and probably not remote, settlement 
of the twin strikes that are hampering if not paralyz- 
ing the national effort to live, there can be no doubt, 
of course. But the development of the two strikes to 
the same destructive end will unquestionably recur, 
with a duplication of national disaster, unless the 
machinery is devised to make the recurrence of such 
superannuated folly impossible. A great Huropean 
country is now showing an unmistakable tendency to 
take a financial question out of politics and assign it 
to its proper domain of finance. The impending indus- 
trial problem hinges upon the question of taking the 
labor problem out of the realm of passion and assign- 
ing it to its proper sphere of economics. In the matter 
of German reparations, human nature has played its 
inevitable part, hitherto a controlling part. The labor 
problem has hitherto been dominated by the same ele- 
ment of human nature, hardly modified, either on the 
side of labor or of capital, by a consideration of the 
immutable law of economics. Human nature has 
worked havoc with the international situation. It has 
worked havoc with the productive powers of America 
and of all other nations since the birth of industrialism 
with the invention of machinery. Ss. T. 
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Will Hays and His Cause 


Clean Pictures, he says, will make the Surest Success 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


figures in American life is Will H. Hays, forty- 

two years old, Indian lawyer, chairman of the 
National Republican Committee that directed and won 
President Harding’s campaign, Postmaster-General in 
Harding’s Cabinet, and now president of an associa- 
tion known as the 
Motion-picture Pro- 
ducers and Distrib- 
utors of America. 
He graduated from 
Wabash College in 
1900. Since that 
time he has been 
elected to more and 
more responsible 
positions, because 
he has qualified to 
fill them. First, re- 
member he is a 
Presbyterian elder, 
and did his part, 
as I recall, as su- 
perintendent of the 
Sunday-school. He 
was chairman of 
the National Re 
publican Commit- 
tee, and conducted 
one of the most re- 
markable Presiden- 
tial campaigns in 
the history of the 
nation, winning by 
an overwhelming 
majority. William 
Randolph Hearst 
said of that accom- 
plishment, “I was 
in Chicago and I 
saw Mr. Hays take 
a downandout 
party—I will men- 
tion no name—and 
brace it up and get 
it a brand new .. 
set of principles, 
and get it the best 
job in the country.” 
As Postmaster- 
General he left the 
impress of his mas- ; 
terly personality on the postal service. He perceived 
in it an agency of great usefulness, and formulated 
for it a policy that was sound and far-seeing. 

In January, 1922, the proposal was made to him by 
the hard-pressed motion-picture producers that he take 
charge of that gigantic industry, for they had deci- 
phered the writing on the wall, and perceived the indus- 
try tottering to a fall. Mr. Hays was urged to accept 
the responsibility, carry the industry forward, and re- 
store the confidence of the American people in its worth. 


QO): OF THE MOST striking and influential 


gious paper—I know. 


PICTURES, HE SAYS, THE POOR MAN’S PLEASURE 
Will Hays greeted the interviewer: “You are from an influential reli- 


We want you to help us. 
And straightway this Presbyterian elder, political wizard, and motion- 
picture cleanser and promoter poured out his enthusiasm, and promised 
to meet the standards of youth and mothers, teachers and preachers 


He has been accused of being actuated by the mer- 
cenary motive because he abandoned the position of 
cabinet officer which carried a salary of $12,000 a year 
and accepted the position of president of the Associa- 
tion of Motion-picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, with a salary of $150,000. But those who 
know the man, his 
lofty idealism, his 
burning enthusiasm 
for a greater, bet- 
ter America, do niot 
so accuse him. Said 
President Harding, 
speaking of the 
going of Mr. Hays 
from his Cabinet: 
“If the arrange- 
ment proves to be, 
when the details 
are worked out, 
what it seems to be, 
I cannot well inter- 
pose any objection 
to Mr. Hays retir- 
ing from the Cabi- 
net to take up a 
work so important. 
It is too great an 


opportunity for a 
helpful public for 
him to refuse. I 


shall be more than 
sorry to have him 
retire from the 
Cabinet, where he 


has already made 
so fine a_ record, 
but we have en- 


gaged to look upon 
the situation from 
the broadest view- 
point and seek the 
highest public 
good.” 

Why has this 
young man, un- 
aided except by na- 
tive integrity of 
purpose, become in 
three years a com- 
manding national 
figure? There is 
one reason, and only one—he has an enthusiasm for 
what he is doing that burns day and night, a flaming, 
unquenchable fire. 

I met him the evening he was to deliver an address 
before the National Education Association. His train 
was two hours late. He had come to the hotel follow- 
ing a long railroad journey. He had had no supper. 
A dozen managers of moving-picture houses were wait- 
ing in his room. He talked with them, enlisting their 
co-operation to a man by that enthusiasm which is 


Let’s talk it over.” 
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nothing less than terrific: He came from them to me, 
seized my hand, and said: “I’ve seen you before. Now, 
where was it?” But he had not seen me before; it 
was his intense human feeling, a feeling that inspires 
instant friendship and secures eager co-operation. 

“You are from an influential religious paper—I 
know. We want you to help us. Sit down here with 
me on the bed. Let’s talk it over.” 

“But you are already due at the lecture, Mr. Hays; 
besides, you have had no supper.” 

“Supper and lecture can wait. I must tell your 
people what we are trying to do with moving pictures. 
We must have ‘the help of the church. It is very 
important.” 

He then described the industry, its vast possibilities, 
its place in the development of a better, happier 
America, coloring all with an idealism that was vivid, 
irresistible, and inspiring. He frequently referred to 
the responsibility he had assumed as “my cause.” He 
reminds one forcibly of the old crusaders who, with 
swords shaped in the form of a cross, with the symbol 
of the cross on their armor and the prows of their 
ships, went forth with holy zeal to wrest the sacred 
sepulchre from the Saracens. Mr. Hays looks on his 
task as a solemn and holy crusade, to which he is 
prepared to give every ounce of energy, to spend and 
be spent, if by that means he may make moving pic- 
tures a force for higher living in the nation. That is 
the impression he makes. 

He has engaged to rescue an industry that was fast 
becoming a menace, and make it what he fully believes 
it may be, a mighty means for progress in right direc- 
tions. 

As he talked he frequently referred to the address 
he was to deliver, a typewritten copy of which he held 
in his hand, and in which, as it happened, several of 
my questions were answered. The address, by the 
way, was probably an epoch-making one in the history 
of moving pictures, for it pointed the first rational 
way that has been discovered out of the dilemma in 
which the producers have been getting more and more 
involved. 

“You ask what our methods are,” said Mr. Hays. 
“We wish to establish and maintain the highest pos- 
sible moral and artistic standards in motion-picture 
production, and to develop the educational as well as 
the entertainment value and the general usefulness of 
the motion picture. This is not merely a vague gentle- 
men’s agreement. It is the legal statement of a legal 
purpose by a legally organized body. It creates no 
superior court autocratically to pass on pictures, nor 
does it place any one in the attitude, and most 
certainly I shall not be placed in the attitude, of 
being the judge of morals of those who are in the 
industry.” 

Mr. Hays believes there is no single influence in the 
country superior to that exerted on youthful minds by 
the screen, for he said: “The motion picture is essen- 
tially a source of amusement, and its importance as 
such may be measured only by the imperative necessity 
of entertainment for our people. In the cities, towns, 
and villages that comprise America, there are perhaps 
15,000 motion-picture theatres, and in those theatres 
5,000,000 seats. Allowing for two performances a 
day, we estimate that within every twenty-four hours 
20,000,000 men, women, and children look for an hour 
or two on the motion-picture screen. They come, not 
actuated by duty, but with mind relaxed, as a master 
psychologist would have them come if he desired to 
make the most lasting impression on them. Why, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, John James 
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Tigert, said recently, ‘Within the celluloid film lies 
the most powerful weapon for the attack against igno- 
rance that the world has ever known.’ The influence 
of the screen on our national life is absolutely limit- 
less taste, conduct, aspirations, 
and on our youth and consequently its immeasurable 
influence on our future. Its integrity must and shall 
be protected as you protect the integrity of your 
church, as the teacher protects the integrity of the 
school.” 

“Will the people of America support you in your en- 
deavor to produce better films ?” 

“They will, because the heart of the American people 
is sound. You can help us make good pictures by re- 
fusing to patronize bad pictures. No manager could 
possibly run a vegetarian hotel if the guests demanded 
roast-beef dinners. He can only give asparagus din- 
ners when the guests support asparagus dinners. This 
is not a job for one man or for one group; it is a job 
for the multitude. One of the largest producers has 
told me that the outstanding successes of the past 
eighteen months have been clean pictures. The Ameri- 
can public is the real censor for the screen, as it is for 
press and pulpit.” 

“Ts censorship desirable?” T asked. 

“Tf you mean political censorship, by no means. The 
people of this country are against censorship, funda- 
mentally, censorship of press and of pulpit. Just as 
certainly this country is against wrong-doing. “The 
demand for censorship will cease when the reason for 
the demand is removed. The industry objects to politi- 
cal censorship for one supreme reason—because the 
business is an American business. There is only one 
place where the evil can be eliminated, and the good 
saved—at the source, the place where pictures are 
made.” 

In reply to a question asking the relation of moving 
pictures to the school and the church, Mr. Hays replied 
at some length. 

“We intend,” he said, “to co-operate with school, 
church, and home in every possible manner, There is 
already a great demand for educational pictures suit- 
able for both schools and churches. 'We must jointly 
study the demand and jointly find ways and means to 
meet it. Appoint committees, if you will, of your most 
interested men and women. Let those committees meet 
the leading producers, with the object in mind of mak- 
ing the best use of their facilities. The producers wish 
to serve America. They wish to produce films for 
church and school to meet the steadily increasing de- 
mand, but they must have co-operation from. those 
who would use such films. They are fully aware that 
they can do no more important service than to incul- 

cate moral and spiritual training in the youth of the 
land.” 

Proceeding in the same vein, Mr. Hays said that 
this new and wonderful means of training the boys 
and girls was on the threshold of marvelous accom- 
plishment. “Thirty-four cities, including New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, ‘are now using educational films 
in their schools, social service halls, and churches. 
New York spent | $10,000 for this purpose last year, and 
Los Angeles, $25,000. There are probably 10,000 pro- 
jecting machines in use in schools and churches. We 
must now develop a plan by means of which local 
theatre owners and public leaders may actively co- 
pies a 

Mr. Hays was speaking with earnestness and abound- 
ing enthusiasm. Already he is absorbed, mind and 


soul, in his task, as he was in securing the election of 


q 
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President Harding, and in correcting the postal abuses. 
Such devotion to a cause moves mountains. 
It seemed to me that his direct, 
intense purpose was more evident in our talk than in 
his speech before four thousand people. 
“Evil pictures have been produced, 

ood has also been accomplished. The motion picture 
has carried the silent call for virtue, honesty, ambition, 
patriotism, hope, love of country and home to multi- 
Fifty different languages may 
_ be spoken in this country, but there is but one language 
It has brought to narrow, 


heard his lecture. 


tudes without number. 


of honesty, hope, and love. 
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He said: 
but incalculable 


follow.” 


deprived lives, knowledge of the whole world. 
pictures are the poor man’s pleasure. 
the producers and distributors of America let me say 
that we accept the demand of the American youth and 
mother, the challenge of educator and preacher. 
accept it as service—service which is the ‘supreme com- 
mitment of life.’ ” 

He concluded, and I said, as many another has said, 
and many more will say: “Success to your quest, Sir 
Galahad of the Motion Pictures. 
the way to the inner temple. 
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The 


In the name of 


We 


Such as you will find 
Where you lead we will 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Fish and Fowl 


The board of deacons of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Worcester, Mass., has rec- 
ommended the establishment of an asso- 
ciate membership or fraternal fellowship 
into which will be admitted members: of 
non-immersing Protestant churches. These 
associate members will be given the privi- 
leges of regular members except that of 
yoting on matters of doctrine and policy. 
The letter of the deacons to the church 
recommending the action contains the fol- 
lowing introductory paragraph: “The feel- 
ing grows that we ought, as a church, 
to make some provision for associating 
with us in some organic thing those 
fellow-disciples who are members of non- 
immersing churches and who though they 
love our church and people do not yet 
see the matter of baptism as we do. Such 
an arrangement would unité not a few 
families in church membership and would 
moreover be evidence of the broad spirit 
and sympathies of the First Baptist 
_Chureh.” Thus it becomes necessary, it 
would seem, to compromise the outworn 
Baptist -position in order to get people 
into the church. The proposed rule makes 
fish and fowl of people, and such supe- 
-riority and inferiority in membership is 
unethical and indefensible. 


Protestant Development 
in Germany 


Interesting developments are taking 
place in the Protestant churches of Ger- 
many. At first an attempt was made to 
form a single United Evangelical Church 
for the whole of Germany. But the dif- 
ferences between Calvinists and Luth- 
erans of the old school made this impos- 

‘sible. However, a constitution for a Fed- 
eral United Church has been agreed upon. 
This constitution was solemnized in the 
church of Wittenberg, on the door of 
which Luther nailed his famous protest 
against indulgences. Not more than 1 per 

cent. of the population belongs to reli- 
gious bodies other.than the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Protestant State churches. 
Therefore, with no experience in religious 
self-government, it will be necessary to 
develop an entirely new tradition of 
church management. This task will be 
difficult enough in view of the fact that 
political self-government is also just being 
tried. 


Asks President Harding 
to End Coal Strike 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, representing thirty 
Protestant denominations, the Department 
of Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, have jointly presented 
a petition to President Harding asking 
him to call a national coal conference, 
and to.get the facts of the coal industry 
through a governmental investigation. 
The appeal concludes: “We call upon our 
Government, out of concern for the well- 
being of the nation as a whole, the health 
and comfort of the miners, and the pres- 
ervation of the mining industry, to take 
immediate steps to bring the disputants 
together in order to secure a just settle- 
ment of the present strike and an organ- 
ization of the coal industry on the basis 
of the maximum service to the nation.” 


“A Good Tree—” 


Palestine, the cradle of Christianity, 
has changed its status somewhat since 
the war. Pxigencies of the war period 
required that every growing “economic 
tree,” whether it actually produced olives, 
nuts, or oranges or not, should be heavily 
taxed. At the same time there was an 
imperative demand for wood for use on the 
narrow-gauge military railroads. As a 
result, all non-bearing or poorly-bearing 
fruit-trees were cut down. This demand 
for wood eyen made marked inroads on 
producing orange-trees. 
mitted, and as a result numerous fine 
orange groves flourish, oranges are abund- 
ant, and the best fruit may be purchased 
for less than twelve cents a dozen. Al- 
though Jews, Arabs, and Christians are 
in constant dispute, Palestine has been 
the scene of much constructive work since 
the armistice.. When British troops sup- 
planted the Turks in 1917, fresh water 
was introduced into the city, and an ex- 
tensive work of sanitation undertaken. 
Also many historic places about the city 
have been restored. City walls have been 
rebuilt, city walks relaid, and famous old 
gardens replanted. Irrigation projects 
will undoubtedly be carried out. Much 
of the land, because of centuries of neg- 
lect of the forests, is arid and unproduc- 
tive. The soil of many areas, however, is 


Taxes were re- 


rich, and an adequate supply of water 
would persuade the land again to flow 
with milk and honey. The water of the 
Jordan in its southerly course descends 
600 feet in the seventy-five miles from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. Engi- 
neers have said it is practicable to develop 
considerable water-power along the course 
of the river. Some persons go so far 
even as to predict that Palestine through 
its water-power will develop into an in- 
dustrial nation. 


The “Shorter Bible” Under Fire 


The publication of “The Shorter Bible,” 
translated and arranged by Prof. Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale University, with the 
eollaboration of Prof. Charles C. Torrey 
of Yale, Henry A. Sherman, head of the 
department .of religious literature of 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, Frederick Harris 
of the international committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., and Ethel Cutler of the na- 
tional board of the Y. W. C. A., has aroused 
hostility in the Presbyterian Church, the 
General Assembly of which declared at 
its meeting at Des Moines, recently, that 
the Presbyterian Board of Education may 
not sell the book at its book stores. Ac- 
cording to those responsible for the book, 
there was no intention of replacing the 
Bible, but of making a more readable 
volume by omitting duplicate accounts of 
events and teachings which confuse the 
reader. 


The Y. M. C. A. in Krakow 


The Y. M. C. A. goes everywhere. In 
the ancient city of Krakow, Y. M. C. A. 
workers have taken the boys of the streets, 
describefl as “urchins, the plague of the 
city,” and are making useful citizens of 
them. They introduced them, first, to 
soap and hot water, both rare in Poland 
since the war. Then they provided them 
with nourishing food, games, and work. 
The boys were encouraged to make toys 
and decorations of various kinds, for 
which buyers were soon found. With 
funds thus procured they were able to 
buy suitable clothing, make a respectable 
appearance, and fill desirable positions. 
The success of the Association with these 
juvenile offenders has persuaded the au- 
thorities to open the doors of the city 
prison to Y. M. C. A. representatives, 
where it is said most of the prisoners are 
youths. 
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Gian Leaders and the Revolution 


What the Present Troubled Situation Means 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


U TING FANG is dead. Dr. Sun Yat Sen is 
\ x ; a refugee, or at least not in control of the 


Southern government, and Tang Shao Yi, the 


third member of the parliamentary triumvirate, is in . 


pleasant security,.living at the present time with his 
family in comfortable quarters on the edge of the 
‘British settlement in Shanghai. On these three men 
of the Council of Seven, 
the “liberal” Chinese of the 
world pinned their faith. 
While they were in control 
at Canton it appeared to be 
almost certain that sooner 
or later China would be 
given a truly representa- 
tive government. It was 
my good fortune to have 
long interviews with each 
of these three men: first, 
with Tang Shao Yi, who by 
the way received part of his 
education. in English at 
Springfield, Mass.; then 
with the keen diplomatic 
Wu, genial, “Western,” a 
fluent talker, and always 
kindly disposed toward his 
“oood friends” the Ameri- 
cans; and lastly, as a spe- 
. Cial_ privilege, with the in- 
spiver and leader, Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen. 
If one can judge from 
such interviews, with 
watching men’s faces as 
they speak, listening care- 
fully to the intonations of 
voice as well as words, pay- 
ing some attention to envi- 
ronment and dress as well 
as manner, these three men, 
fine representatives of their 
race, would.be picked out 
in any assembly as above 
the ordinary, accorded re- 
‘spect, even deference, for 
their wit, their comprehen- 
sive knowledge, and, in the case of Dr. Sun, for a high 
type of idealism united with strong determination. 
I say if one can judge from such interviews, particu- 
larly if he has just come from meeting the Northern 
-leaders such as Hsu Shi Chang, President of the “Peking 
government” (as the Southerners call it), from Octo- 
ber, 1918, until recently; the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and his assistant. To an American free from 
predisposition there is no doubt toward which party 
his sympathies should incline. Free from prejudg- 
ment. Ah, there’s the rub! It is right there that the 
average man finds himself unconsciously influenced by 
propaganda, by the news which comes to him via 
- Peking, and that sensational storehouse of misinforma- 
tion, Shanghai. 


article. 


ONCE A LIBERATOR, NOW A REFUGER 
The signed photograph of the determined inspirer of the 


Chinese revolution was given by 
Dr. Sun is fallen upon adversity, for a time, but 
his fame is secure, because he broke the bonds of his people, 
and it matters perhaps least of all to him what comes of 
fortune, so far as he is concerned, if only democracy continue 


“But what is all the trouble about, anyway?” asks . 
the American. “Who is this Wu Pei Fu who has 
beaten back some one from Manchuria, and what has 
he got to do with Dr. Sun Yat Sen?” The question 
is a natural one. Can, then, the situation in China 
be clearly stated? Can an answer be given in compara- 
tively few words? Yes, if one possesses some knowl- 
edge of former conditions. 

It must be remembered 
that the Chinese race was 
under the domination of 
the Manchus for something 
like two hundred and fifty 
years. They were ruled 
autocratically by the “Son 
of Heaven,” who sat in his 
“Horbidden City,” Peking, 
and exacted from them rey- 
erence and taxes at his 
own sweet will until Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, laboring with 
seventeen others (all of 
whom were caught and tor- 
tured, then beheaded), sue- 
ceeded in starting the revo- 
lution which had for its 
happy outcome the de 
thronement of the Manchu 
dynasty. Twenty years-is 
a long time for a man to 
continue with one set pur- 
pose especially when his 
life is continually in dan- 
ger. Twenty years of 
travel, agitation, unresting 
labor for a particular cause 
show something of a man’s 
character, dispose of the 
first accusation against 
Sun of fickleness, of “not 
knowing his own mind,” of 
a “lack of practicality.” 
Naturally Sun was elected 
the first President of the 
new Chinese Republic (De- 
cember, 1911), and, to the 
surprise and admiration of 
the world, after having won the position by the most 
valiant and distinguished of services, very unnaturally 
resigned in favor of the popular Manchu general, Yuan 
Shi Kai, and thus made it possible for Northerners to 
take as much glory and credit for the Revolution as the 
Southerners. Dr. Sun then retired to private life and 
the new experiment in government started at Peking 
and not at Nanking. No need now to go back and ask 
if this act of abdication was wise. No need either to 
ask if Yuan was a true patriot or a treacherous, selfish 
old Manchu. The fact remains that he tried to make 
himself emperor, and another fact is indisputable, 
that he appointed military governors over the various 
northern and central provinces and even over those 
south of the Yang-tse River. Here is the beginning 


him to the author of this 
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of the mischief, the chief cause for the present civil 
war. These military generals, or J'uchins, were be- 

lievers in the old high-handed methods. Each was for 
himself; each exploited for his own benefit the province 
over which he ruled or misruled. Readers of Tux 
CuristiAN Rucister care very little for the succession 
par weak Presidents at Peking following Yuan, nor do 

_ ‘they care to read about governmental corruption. It 

is an old story. It can be duplicated in many lands. 
I sat in the pleasant home of Tang Shao Yi at Shanghai 
while he went over the long sad list of Japanese loans, 
of bribes, of secret treaties, and of dishonest bargains, 
and I interrupted him 

now and again by asking 

him for proofs. 

} “But Mr. Putnain Weale 

in Peking told me”— 

r “Mr. Weale is an ‘ad- 

| viser,” was the quick 

comment of Tang as he 
went on with his story. 

“You must remember that 

most of your information 
regarding China comes 
| ‘from Peking or—from 
| here,” with a significant 
| shrug. “Do you find many 
news items from Canton, 
or from any of our repre- 
sentatives ?” 

; I had to acknowledge 
that the news received be- 
fore coming from China 
and after reaching Peking 

was biased in favor of the 

Northern government. 
“Ah, that is the pity of 

it,” Tang replied. ‘“How 

can we get our side prop- 

| erly understood? How 

many Americans know the 

veal facts? Our Southern government,” he went on 

after a few minutes’ pause, “is the only truly repre- 
sentative one of the people’s will.” 

Is this so? To a large extent yes. The national 

Parliament called to meet in Peking in 1912 was 

dissolved by the high-handed methods of Yuan Shi Kai. 
| _In so far as anybody represented the people’s will this 
first Parliament did so. Its members fled in fear of 
| their lives, reassembling, most of them, at Canton, 


to affirm in most solemn manner their constitutionality 
and the illegality of the by that time “recognized” 
government at Peking. 
| Here is where we meet our old friend Wu Ting Fang. 
| _In the interregnum it was he who played so prominent 
and so courageous a part, calling on the European 
| powers to recognize him (or “us,” as he put it) as 
| the true representative of China. Wu Ting Fang, 
_* under the empire Managing Director of Railroads, was 
| well versed in the ways of diplomacy. While repre- 
senting his country at Washington he made for him- 
self a popular reputation by reason of his amiability, 
his humor, and his willingness to enter heartily into 
our American life. He was a conspicuous figure at 
p “teas,” college commencements, and special social oc- 
casions. Recognizing the power of the press in form- 
ing opinion, he made himself accessible to reporters, 
always furnishing them with interesting “copy.” Natu- 
rally, on‘his return to China he espoused the liberal 
cause, standing for a while almost alone as the mouth- 
_ piece of the Revolution. When Dr. Sun Yat Sen came 
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- forth from retirement and put himself once again at 


the head of his devoted followers, it was the organizing 
shrewdness of Wu that made possible the orderly Can- 
ton government. Without that shrewdness and capa- 
bility of indirectly managing men it would have gone 
hard for the Southern Republic to function properly. 
Contrast what has been done at Canton with what 
has been done at Peking. In the former crowded city 
with its narrow and tortuous alley-like streets, old 
buildings have been torn. down to give place to fine 
modern structures, the ancient wall has been destroyed 
so that a wide “ring” boulevard might be made after 


FUNERAL PROCESSION OF A DISTINGUISHED CHINESE OFFICIAL 


Such a cortége as this accompanied the remains of the illustrious Wu Ting Fang to his last rest, 
the magnificent catafalque being the sign of the eminent public character of the deceased 


the pattern of the justly celebrated one in Vienna, and 
the “Bund” brought up to a scale of magnificence 
rivaling the one at Shanghai. The finances have been 
admirably managed (Boston and Philadelphia might 
well take lessons on city improvements from these 
Canton Councilmen), and in so far as my knowledge 
goes, there has been no scandal or whisper of graft 
during the whole process of reconstruction. True, big 
things have also been done at Peking, but they have 
been done by foreigners, by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the missionaries, the diplomatic corps, not by 
the weak and corrupt officials who call themselves the 
Chinese Government. A bandit in the north, converted 
into a powerful Tuchin and ruling in Mukden, Man- 
churia, as though he were an independent sovereign, 
kept watch over Hsu Shi Chang and—so it is gen- 
erally believed—with the aid of Japanese gold influ- 
enced that weak President much as he pleased. If half 
the stories floating about concerning this J'uchin 
(Chang Tso Lin) are true, it is well for the future 
that he was defeated by another Tuchin (Wu Pei Fu), 
and his Fengtien army defeated and scattered in every 
direction. That, by the way, was not a very difficult 
thing to do. The Chinese are not soldiers. They do 
not delight in fighting as do, say, the Irish. They 
gravitate first to one leader, then to another, much as 
our baseball players do when one season they are 
known as the Clevelands, the next as the Bostonians, 
and in the third as the representatives of Detroit. Let 
there be a temporary defeat on some part of the line 
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and immediately the soldiers of the defeated side join 
in with the victors or else run away and refuse to 
fight any longer. We must not take too seriously the 
war between Wu Pei Fu and Chang Tso Lin. Each 
desires to control at Peking and each ravaged the 
country much as the emissaries and paid troops of 
independent dukes in Italy during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Peking Daily News tells the truth when it 
says: “It is imperative that all the militarists, politi- 
cians, and plotters of either Fengtien (i.e., Chang Tso 
Lin’s party), Chihli (i.e., Wu Pei Fu), or any other 
party shall be driven away from the capital, thus purg- 
ing the hitherto corrupt officialdom. . . . Otherwise 


ONE OF CANTON’S ORNATE BUSINESS STREETS 


Here is one of the best-managed cities in the world, con- 

tinually improving its streets and building new structures, 

and relying upon itself for its enterprise,—a suitable place 
to be the seat of the democratizing of China 


the doom of the nation will be sealed. . . . The essen- 
tial thing now is to effect a reconciliation with the 
Canton government, recognizing the fundamental con- 
tention of the Canton government, viz., that the ex- 
traordinary Parliament in Canton is the sole repre- 
sentative national body that has any constitutionalism 
left to it.” 

A unification movement is now going on in China, 
but it is led by rebels—by Wu Pei Fu the victorious, 
and by Li Lie Chun, Dr. Sun’s chief lieutenant, who 
seized Canton and compelled Sun to fly to a gunboat 
and take refuge with the navy still loyal to Sun. Will 
this movement be successful? If so, can its success 
be other than temporary? In what way does it suggest 
a better and more honest administration at Peking? 

Just at this critical time Wu Ting Fang dies. Who 
can take his place; who wisely guide the determined, 
uncompromising Dr. Sun; who speak to the world in 
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the language the world understands and make plain 
to the average man what all the stir and trouble 
means, and why Americans should sympathize with 
the aspirations of the South? 

The funeral obsequy of Wu tells the story, shows 
in what high regard he was held. In the last week 
of June his body was carried to the grave. It was 
an impressive ceremonial, a union of Oriental and 
Occidental forms, a blending of uniforms and customs, 
a mixing of all sorts and conditions of men, yes, and 
of women too, for the “new” woman is in China as in 
America. Such an outpouring of grief, such wide- 
spread feeling, has not been known before. Surely, 
standing by the catafalque we too feel the throb of a 
nation, realize that a great man has passed away. 

Associated Press dispatches coming via Shanghai 
and Peking cast doubt on the patriotic intentions of 
Dr. Sun, speak rather slightingly of Tang Shao Yi, 
and give us the impression that for the good of all 
China it were better to do away with the independent 
Canton government. It may be so, but whatever the 
future brings forth, Americans should not forget that 
the overthrow of the Manchus would have been impos- 
sible without the untiring efforts of Dr. Sun, and the ex- 
ample offered by the Southern government shows clearly 
that when men like Tang and Sun and Wu co-operate 
they can in China as elsewhere bring forth order out 
of confusion and produce beneficial results well-nigh 
marvelous. 


Emerson and Evolution 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


ters is as beclouded as in the early sixties when 

the so-called “conflict between science and religion” 
was turning some men out of church, but was giving 
new life to all who could perceive identity in God’s 
inanifold expressions of His infinite creation. The 
power to perceive identity, Emerson considered the 
gauge or measure of man’s intellectual achievement. 
The poets and philosophers had this power in high 
development. It is well now to recall the words of 
some of the pre-Darwinian prophets. 

Majestic Milton wrote: 


[T° THESE days, intellectual vision in certain quar- 


One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live of life... 
Hach in their several active spheres assigned, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned each to kind... 

... flowers and their fruit 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
To intellectual. 


It was not Laplace but Kant who was the author of 
the nebula hypothesis. Darwinism was anticipated 
by Goethe in his “Metamorphosis of Plants,” his 
“Metamorphosis of Animals,” and in all his scientific 
works on morphology, biology, and geology. Said 
Goethe: “God moves the world inwardly, cherishes 
nature in himself; himself in nature, so that what- 
ever lives and works and exists in him never misses 
his power nor his spirit.” “All members form them- 
selves according to eternal laws and the rarest 
form preserves in secret the primitive type. The 
form determines the animal’s mode of life while, 
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reciprocally, the mode of life reacts powerfully on all 
form.” Professor Haeckel declared that under “type” 
Goethe intended a perfectly real descent of kindred or- 
ganisms from common genealogical form. Emerson, 
enunciating Goethe’s doctrine, explained that “the eye 
of the leaf is all, every part of the plant from root to 
fruit is only a modified leaf, the branch of a tree is 
nothing but a leaf whose serratures have become twigs. 
He extended this into anatomy and animal life and 
his views were accepted.” 

Twenty years before the “Origin of Species” was 
written, Emerson’s “Nature” foreshadowed it. “It is 
essential to a true theory of nature and of man that it 
should contain somewhat progressive.” “No state- 
ment of the universe can have any soundness which 
does not admit its ascending effect.” He was pro- 
foundly interested in the problems suggested by light, 
heat, electricity, physiology, and geology, paying little 
attention to the mere heaping up of facts, but probing 
always to the identical Spirit and primal law mani- 
fested in them all. “It is not so pertinent to man to 
know all the individuals in the animal kingdom as it 
is to know whence and whereto in this tyrannizing 
unity in his constitution, which evermore separates 
and classifies things, endeavoring to reduce the most 
divers to one form.” 

He dwelt upon the “metaphysics” of shells and 
plants and of architecture and would build science 
upon ideas. The “wonderful congruity which subsists 
between man and the world” which Emerson’s “Nature” 
emphasized impressed him more and more as a larger 
experience opened his thought. He wrote: “We can 
point nowhere to anything final but tendency appears 
on all hands; planet, system, constellation ; total nature 
is growing like a field of maize in July, is becoming 
somewhat else. The embryo does not more strive to 
be a man than yonder burr of light we call a nebula 
tends to be a ring, a comet, a globe, and a parent of 
new suns.” He saw that this process of evolution “pub- 
lishes itself in creatures . . . through transformation on 
transformation, to the highest symmetries, arriving at 
consummate results without a shock or leap. ... How 
far off is the trilobite, how far the quadruped. How 
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inconceivably remote is man. All duly arrive and 
then race after race of men. It is a long way from 
granite to oyster; farther yet. to Plato and the 
preaching of the immortality of the human soul. 
Yet all must come as surely as the first atom has two 
sides.” 

Two decades before men knew Darwin’s name, Emer- 
son said that “the human being and the saurian has 
the plant in his rear. His arts and sciences, the easy 
issue of his brain, look glorious when prospectively 
beheld from the distant brain of the ox, crocodile, and 
fish, from the gorilla to Plato, Newton, Shakespeare— 
to the sanctities of religion, to the refinements of legis- 
lation, the summits of science, art, and poetry.” 

The same thought Emerson expressed in pungent 
verse: 

A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings. 

And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 
I drinking this 

Shall hear far chaos talk with me; 
Kings unborn shall walk with me; 
And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man. 


Emerson never thought these insights original with 
him, but considered them one with the thought of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Epicurus. His philosophy of 
evolution was that “in all animal and vegetable forms, 
no chemistry, no mechanics, can account for the facts; 
but a mysterious principle of life must be assumed 
which not only inhabits the organ but makes the 
organ. . . . The foundations of man are not in matter 
but in spirit; the element of spirit is eternity.” 

Emerson was no pantheist. He was a profound 
theist, but he abhorred the Deus ex machina conception 
of the carping critic of evolution. It is important to 
remember when this doctrine of evolution is threshed 
over again that the doctrine was not originally that 
of the physicist but of the idealist. To him, God as a 
person was all and in all. His reverent thought was 
summed up in the phrase that “conscious law is King 
of kings.” 


Karly Days in 


the Northwest 


V. The Ministry of Dr. T. L. Eliot 


WILLIAM G. ELIOT, Jr. 


was built, in 1877, it was, upon Dr. Eliot’s 


W ws OUR PRESENT CHURCH structure 
of Our 


suggestion, called “The Church 
Father,” and has borne that name ever since. 

Among other auxiliary organizations in the church, 
that known as the Christian Union has been of great 
service to the community. Through its action the first 
lectures of the modern sort on social science and social 
problems were held upon successive winters. The 
Australian Ballot was first introduced into Oregon 
through its efforts. 

The consecutive history of the Portland church for 
the first twenty-five years of its life was written by 
my brother-in-law, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, in 1893, at 
that time pastor. Therein is recounted in such detail 
as need not be here recorded the development of the 


organization. On the Sunday following Dr. Eliot’s 
arrival in Portland the chapel which the people had 
built was solemnly dedicated. Several other minis- 
ters of the city showed their good-will by participating 
in the services. As reflecting something of the spirit 
of the occasion and the reaction in the community the 
following quotation from the Morning Oregonian of 
December 30, 1868, is interesting: 


Tue UNITARIAN CHURCH—DEDICATION.—The new church 
building erected by the Unitarian Society of Portland was 
dedicated Sunday afternoon, the services being conducted 
by the pastor, Rey. T. L. Elliott [sic], assisted by the Revs. 
Stratton, of the M. H. Church, Anderson, of the Baptist 
Church, and Harpending, of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Elliott, the new pastor, arrived but a few days since from 
St. Louis, Missouri. He is quite a young man, but has the 
reputation of haying a good deal of talent and fine schol- 
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arly attainments. His dedieatory discourse was listened 
to with close attention by the entire audience, which was 
as large as the building could hold, and composed of all 
denominations and classes. His appeals, often eloquent, 
were addressed to the heart rather than the head. The 
speaker went right on in his discourse talking gently and 
with almost childlike simplicity, and it will be only stat- 
ing the truth to say that he won the hearts of not only his 
own people, but of those in whom we might naturally look 
for some prejudice and bigotry. Many of the audience at- 
tended through mere curiosity to hear a new preacher. We 
haye yet to hear of one who was not pleased, both with the 
oratory which claimed their attention and the liberal spirit 
which breathed in every sentence of the sermon. The Uni- 
tarian Society has been certainly fortunate in its selection 
of a pastor. The- building dedicated stands on the corner 
of Seventh and Yhmhill Streets; is a neat and com- 
fortable structure, of capacity to seat from 250 to 300 
people; and cost the Society about $4,200, including the lot 
on which it stands, all of which is paid for. The Ladies’ 
Sewing Society of the Unitarian Church raised between 
$800 and $900 of the amount. Considering the brief time 
the Society has been organized, and the limited number of 
members, the progress made is somewhat remarkable. The 
organization of the Society was effected in April, 1866, dur- 
ing the visit here of Rey. Mr. Stebbins, with only a “hand- 
ful” of members. The membership is now comparatively 
numerous and the worshipping congregation will take fair 
rank among the churches of much older growth. 


Prior to my father’s arrival in Portland, and as a 
necessary formality, before real property could be 
owned and building contracts could be entered into, 
a legal organization was effected, to be known as the 
First Unitarian Society of Portland, Ore. Almost 
the first step taken by Dr. Eliot after his arrival in 
Portland was the definite organization of the body of 
communicants, more properly the church, or body spir- 
itual. Immediately also a Sunday-school was organ- 
ized. Dr. Wilbur’s history gives in detail the history 
of these and at later dates the Christian Union, the 
Post-Office Mission, the young people’s organizations, 
and other auxiliary groups. Into these details I shall 
not enter any further. An episode early in the seven- 
ties touching Dr. Eliot’s relation to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the city has never been for- 
gotten. He had been refused admission to full mem- 
bership in that organization, but some of the local 
leaders—among whom was Gen. O. O. Howard, at that 
time in command of the Department of the Columbia— 
made an effort to have the rule so changed as to per- 
mit of his admission. The attempt failed, but it 
afforded an opportunity for a sermon by my father 
upon the radical difference between Unitarianism and 
orthodoxy, which cleared the air without incurring 
resentment or reproach, and is still published by the 
American Unitarian Association for free distribution. 

Whenever occasion offered my father preached in 
neighboring towns and villages, going in 1870 as far 
as Olympia. At that time Washington was still a 
Territory, and Olympia, its capital, was the largest 
city. At my father’s instance Rev. John Calvin Kim- 
ball was sent to the Pacific Northwest by the American 
Unitarian Association to do church extension work. 
After a period of waiting and investigation Mr. Kim- 
ball went to Olympia. At that time Olympia con- 
tained rather a remarkable group of our church people. 
There was the family of Gen. Isaac Stevens, who had 
been the first Territorial Governor of Washington, and 
who had afterward been killed at the Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg. His wife was the sister of Dr. Brooks of 
Newport, R.I. All her family, I believe, were with her 
at that time, including the late Gen. Hazard Stevens, 
and Mrs. J. H. 8. Bates, then Maud Stevens, who has 
returned in recent years to Olympia, and is now mak- 
ing her home there. Hon. E. L. Smith, more closely 
identified by all of us with our Hood River church, 
was then living with his family in Olympia. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Joseph H. Houghton were there. The latter was 
the daughter of Dr. Leonard of Dublin. It was but a 
few weeks ago that word came to us of her death in 


Hingham, Mass., after a long and beneficent life. 


There were still others that ought to be mentioned in 
any complete list of the choice people who made up 
our Olympia church in its early day. 

In the Olympia Transcript of June 3, 1871, I find 
the following item: ‘“Preaching.—Rey. John ©. Kim- 
ball, representative of the New England Missionary 
Association [A. U. A., of course], will preach in Good 
Templars’ Hall to-morrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. A 
general attendance to be present is invited.” 

Services were continued for some months, and the 
church was organized. I find in the Olympia Tran- 
script for September 2, 1871, that “Rey. Mr. Kimball 
left by stage for Walla Walla on Thursday morning. 
He will stop three or four weeks and then return to 
this place to remain during the fall.” A notice in the 
Olympia Transcript of October 28 seems to indicate 
that Mr. Kimball resumed services in Olympia on 
October 29, 1871. 

I was somewhat puzzled when I came upon the fol- 
lowing news item: “The Hcho says that through the 
influence of Rev. Mr. Kimball, Unitarian Preacher, the 
Tacoma Library has been presented by the American 
Unitarian Association of Boston with thirty-six vol- 
umes of valuable books.” It puzzled me, because, so 
far as I know, the city of Tacoma was not yet in 
existence. I learned a few days ago upon inquiry of 
Rev. George H. Greer, who was a Methodist minister 
in Olympia at the time, that the little library in Olym- 
pia was in a hall known as Tacoma Hall and was called 
the Tacoma Library. 

Mr. Kimball returned to the East, and May 11, 1872, 
found my father preaching again in Olympia, where he 
was later joined by his wife and their ten-months-old 
daughter Dorothea, now Mrs. Earl M. Wilbur, who 
came at Mrs. Houghton’s invitation to visit in her 
home. The journey in those days was made by steam- 
boat down the Willamette and Columbia rivers and 
up the Cowlitz to a place called Pumphreys, where 
the passengers took the stage for the remainder of the 
way. The stage was what was known as a dead-axle 
wagon; the road through the wet forests was largely 
of the type of construction known as corduroy. At 
the hotel where it was necessary to spend the night my 
mother was obliged to stay up all night to keep the 
bedbugs from eating up the baby, for they kept coming 
in platoons and processions all night. The stage jour- 
ney was sixty-five miles. My mother’s pigskin gloves 
were worn bare holding to the back of the seat, and 
the bumps and bruises drew blood. Those were primi- 
tive days in Olympia, and it was a daily experience for 
inquisitive Siwash squaws to loiter around the streets 
and even to press their faces against the- outside 
window-panes to see what was going on inside the 
white man’s dwelling. 

So far as I know, no missionary work was done in 
Walla Walla, except possibly occasional preaching by 
Dr. Eliot, until Rev. Edward I. Galvin, who had sup- 
plied my father’s pulpit and pastorate for a year dur- 
ing my father’s absence in Europe, went there in 
1877 and organized the work. He was obliged later 
to give up and return to the East, on account of his 
wife’s illness. No further missionary work has ever 
been done by our denomination in Walla Walla. 


(To be continued) 


I never went into the army without regret and never 
retired without pleasure—General Grant. 
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-. Austria—the government, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Government Ownership and Peace 


To the Editor of Tur CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your “note” on the editorial page of Tne Rearster of 
uly 20, you lay stress on “the importance of making one’s 
elf clear,’ and this just after your article on “Trying our 
Patience,” which is well calculated to that end. 

You tell us that government ownership will bring us at 
least peace but not lower prices. What is it that leads you to 
such a remarkable conclusion? Will government ownership 
still the present clamor in the press for lower. prices? If so, 
how? Will such ownership end strikes for higher wages? 
If so, how? 

Present European evidence is against you. For instance, in 
the present Austria, the Government administers the railways, 
telephones, and telegraphs as well as the postal service, but 
strikes for higher wages have been of frequent occurrence in 
all these departments. In every case the Government has been 
forced to yield even though its only resource was an extra 
hour on the printing-press turning out paper money. 

Please be clear. EpmMuND A. WHITMAN. 

GREEN Harpor, MASS. 


[Let us be clear, by all means. And will Mr. Whitman be 
accurate? We nowhere said in the editorial that government 
Ownership would not bring lower prices. We said that we as 
a people were indifferent about prices, what we wanted was 
peace. The editorial was reprinted in full, by the way, by the 
yery conservative Hvening Transcript of Boston. 

We believe the whole people have more confidence in their 
own government than they have in the greed and hate of the 
two contending forces who extort us and debauch our indus- 
trial and social order. We believe workers would have a better 
chance under their government than they have in this internal 
warfare. The Government would probably give steadier em- 
ployment and provide against old age; that is, it would protect 
with greater economic security than the present breaking 
system does in railroads and mines, even though the wages 
might be Jess. Our post-office workers and our workers in the 
army and navy shops are better off, all in‘all, than men in like 
callings under private control. 

We do not hear much “clamor for lower prices’; and we 
should say emphatically that the satisfactory adjustment of 
wages by arbitration is ten times more likely under govern- 
ment control than if is under the tense relations existing to-day 
in great industries. That is an opinion. We cannot prove it. 
The reason is, in private business we have autocracy,—the 
owner’s right to determine wages, to hire and fire, to run or 
close down, according to his will. That is our present system. 
Under the Government we should have democratic control, by 
our representative system, and the nearer you get to the 
government of industry by the people the nearer you come to 
the abolition of strife. That also is an opinion. In general, 
as we said in our editorial, our sympathy is with private owner- 
ship. But if the system fails, if it brings chaos and untold 
suffering, let us get rid of it. We are here to live reasonably 
happy and secure lives. - 

Mr. Whitman cites Austria. That was the most decadent 
and overridden monarchy in Hurope. As a government it was 
just rotting to pieces. When the war came, with a swoop 
not the ‘people—collapsed. The 
people there are trying to come into their own. They do 
extreme things. That is natural, after the other extreme 
things they suffered. Their new government is green and not 
yet free of the taint of the breed that brought the land to 
destruction. They do not become exemplars of popular ad- 
ministration over night. We should hazard the question, Was 
what the Government offered the workers so little as to 
justify, or at least to explain, their striking? On that score 
Mr. Whitman does not inform us. 

But does anybody suppose that people will ever cease striving 
for better terms? Never! That is exactly what life is—a 
struggle for more! for more life and the means thereto. It is 
a biological law, as true of the simple, elemental human being 
pushing upward through the resisting crust of the dominant 
order as of the wild sunflower which John Burroughs found 
had made a fissure in an adamant sidewalk. The fistlike ball 
of leaves had exerted, in “a series of explosions” which Bur- 
roughs says lifé really is, such pressure underneath the side- 
walk as not even the strongest arm of a man could exert; and 
it came to the light and to life. It grew. We believe our 
people are coming to see that there is a fairer chance to grow 
under another system than that which now so much racks 
and wastes our lives. Their power, once it is in motion, will 
be irresistible. And may their restraint save us from too 
yiolent explosion!—THE Eprror.] 
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137. 
A Visit to the President 


To the Editor of THe CuristiAn RecistTER :-— 


Will President Harding release the eighty-six men still con- 
fined as war offenders? They were sentenced solely for express- 
ing opinions, their right under the First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution but abridged by the Espionage Act. With 
the repeal of that act their offense naturally lapsed. Thirty 
persons invited by the Joint Amnesty Commission went to 
Washington on Wednesday, July 19, to present a mammoth 
petition, signed by 300,000 citizens, beseeching executive 
clemency for these men. We had been told there was 
no hope of success; that because most of the men were 
I, W. W.’s, capital would never consent to their release. We 
gathered, therefore, at the White House expecting nothing 
favorable. 

This hopelessness was consistently disappointed. Fifteen 
minutes with the President had been promised: he gave us 
thirty. We expected formality: we received gracious cor- 
diality and most sympathetic response to our request. Presi- 
dents do not announce their intentions generally, but we came 
away with the conviction first and foremost that no clemency 
would be extended to any prisoner who had adyocated the 
overthrow of the Government by foree. As there are none 


‘such among the eighty-six politicals now in jail, there is only 


encouragement here. We also felt strongly that membership 
in the I. W. W. onrefusal to ask clemency would count against 
no one; that the President is hastening, as fast as is consistent 
with his other grave duties, the consideration of each case; 
that he has given hurry-up orders to the Department of Jus- 
tice; and that at most, sixty days should See the end of this 
business. All this was quite revolutionary to our feeling, and 
we left the Executive Office with light hearts. 

Inner circles in Washington we found to be cherishing the 

rumor, a few days old, that all the eighty-six prisoners would 
probably bid the jail good-by before the end of September. 
Politicians sense the entry of the question of amnesty into 
the fall campaign, and they have enough else to trouble them 
to want to combat the charge that America, the most churlish 
and unforgiving nation on earth, has gone back utterly upon 
the reeord of Abraham Lincoln in persistent refusal to pardon 
war-time offenders long after the law which made them crimi- 
nals had been repealed and their so-called crimes wiped out 
of existence. 
. But there are rabid haters still abroad who cannot forget, 
and who will not let up in protest against freeing these men. 
Hence citizens who love mercy will be wise if they keep the 
wires hot and the mails busy expressing to Senators Lodge 
and Walsh, to their Representative in Congress, and especially 
to the Attorney-General in Washington their sense of justice 
regarding the release of these eighty-six men. Let them feel 
that the only way to keep the amnesty matter from disturbing 
the balloting this fall is to sidetrack it by securing the release 
of these war prisoners as early as possible. 

On the delegation were persons representing the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, Society of Friends, Women’s Inter- 
national and Trade Union Leagues, Labor Publication Society, 
Committee of Forty-eight, Young Democracy, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Ethical Culture Society, General Amnesty and 
General Defense Committees, 250,000 Farmer-Laborites, 600,000 
World War Veterans, 750,000 Co-operators of America, 1,000,000 
Socialists, 3,000,000 members of the American Federation of 
Labor, and 20,000,000 members in the Churches of the Federal 
Council. DoREMUS SCUDDER. 

Boston, Mass. 


Wings 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Poems are golden butterflies 
That hover round my head, 

Or soar toward the fire-blue skies, 
By elfin fancy led. 


I try to eatch the lovely things, 
But miss them every time. 
A little dust from off their wings 
Is all I put in rhyme. Zz 


I believe if it were not for the civil service we could 
get along with less than two-thirds of the number 
of employees under civil service and probably get 
twice as much work out of them.—Attorney-General 
Daugherty. 
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New Poems and Their Author 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


In her latest volume, Lute and Furrow,* 
Olive Tilford Dargan succeeds in making 
poetry out of the very texture of life,— 
poetry which is, as a reviewer in the New 
York World calls it, “truly human song.” 
As regards substance and subject, these 
poems are most varied in scope; and in 
form they range from pérfect classicism to 
the unrhymed measures with which her 
contemporaries have made us familiar ; but 
whatever the form or the matter, they do 
not fail to give one the feeling that behind 
them is a “spirit of beauty, walking true.” 

The title of the book reflects the fact 
that she can sing as she works. On her 
mountain acres in North Carolina she 
lives in close sympathy with her tenants, 
and in real contact with problems of the 
soil. Yet she is a woman of cosmopolitan 
leanings. London and antipodal Paris 
seem to her as home. She went to West- 
moreland for one week’s stay, and lingered 
ten months because the moors and fells 
and the “guid North folk” were of her 
own life. Hurrying through Hampshire, 
she was long delayed by the deep woods 
and sweet waters that seemed a part of 
her ancestral portion. And probably they 
are, for her family name is recurrent 
there. In Wales she found again her 
Carolina hills and laurels, richer for ‘“sea- 
glimpses to rest on,’ and “traces of 
Shelley for breathless treading.” China 
she longs for, but is waiting until she can 
stay five years and become a true ‘“daugh- 
ter of Ham.” 

In Lute and Furrow the two most 
intense qualities of her nature are vividly 
apparent,—a keen response, both faun- 
like and mystical, to all natural beauty, 
and a deep sensitiveness to the heroism 
manifested in the struggle to make this 
a better world. But in looking over the 
record of her work, one concludes that 
her interests are multifold. In an early 
play. The Shepherd, there is depicted the 
power that lies in man’s love for man, and 
a non-resistance as complete as that of 
Gandhi himself. Still earlier, in The 
Poet, she wrote of the sufferings and 
mistakes of genius, taking Poe as her 
type. There is also a play of the Cceur 
d’Alene country when labor’ troubles 
shook that region; and two plays with the 
scenes laid in the Southern Highlands, 
one of them dealing with the injustice 
arising from the ownership of a vast 
natural resource, and the other revealing 
the sensitive soul of a mountain woman, 
strong but bewildered and finally defeated. 
In The Flutter of the Gold Leaf, a one- 
act play written in collaboration with Dr. 
Frederic Peterson, she shows her strong 
sympathy with those who tread the psychic 
borderland; and another play in this 
volume, The Journey, leads toward inter- 
national unity, taking for its dramatic 
highlight one of the sacrificial steps by 
which the painful progress is made. 


eueerHel by Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 


These plays are all in prose; but eight 
other dramas are poetic in form as well 
as essence. In Semiramis the choice be- 
tween love and power is magnificently 
elaborated; Carlotta shows the yet un- 
ended struggle for liberty in Mexico as 
it temporarily triumphed under the leader- 
ship of Benito Juarez. The last act of this 
play was pronounced by John White Chad- 
wick to be ‘the highest point in tragic 
drama achieved since Shakespeare.” And 
Kidmir, bathed and fibered with beauty, 
must rank with Carlotta in power. 
Though it stages a conflict between the 
East and the West in the time of the 
Crusades, it is lifted above period and 
set in the heart of mankind. A Son of 
Hermes is a comedy in which a strenuous 
Spartan maiden captures the heart of the 
most nonchalant gallant in Athens, with 
uniquely humorous results. The very 
intricate plot comes to a brilliant dénowe- 
ment, and the poetic quality is glowingly 
sustained. The Siege is a play of old 
Syracuse, and the protagonist is no less 
than Plato, who, on a visit to Sicily at 
the call of Dionysius, finds a rival to 
philosophy in the love of a woman. The 
passion that breaks from him when his 
serenity is at last overwhelmed is lit and 
shaped with true poetic fire. Lords and 
Lovers is a play revolving about Henry 
the Third, in his beautiful youth, before 
the counsel of the wise Pembroke was 
forgotten. When it appeared, James 
Huneker, in the North American Review, 
wrote of the author as indubitably a 
poet, who spoke blank verse as her mother 
tongue. In The Mortal Gods Mrs. Dargan 
returns to the Mexican theme, bringing 
it to our date and door. The heroine of 
this play, bred in blind luxury, awakes 
to her part and meaning in life, and goes 
to share the condition of the lowest peons, 
teaching them the way out of bondage. 
The earth-wide spirit advancing to libera- 
tion glows so strongly in this play that 
Charlotte Despard, in her London paper, 
The Vote, made of it a leading article 
entitled “A Play of Victory”; finding in 
it an ideal going beyond the day of mere 
ballot-casting to that of illumined social 
reconstruction. 

Whether or not it is possible to make 
art the vehicle of ethics or economics, 
it is true that the pure fire of Mrs. Dar- 
gan’s poetry is often tinged with the colors 
of conflict arising from a desire to hasten 
the day of life more abundant,—life that 
lies beyond the battle which is yet to be 
won on material ground. 

More shall the Man-child have 

Than his filled granaries; 

The healing oil, the body’s salve; 
These will concern him not 

When as his breath they shall be his, 
And as his breath forgot. 


Led by spiritual rack and thirst, he shall 
forge on, while 
“blue from blue, horizons press, 
And skies move back their walls.” 
It was Olive Dargan’s desire for socio- 
logical truth that brought her to Radcliffe. 
English, of course, was her chief interest, 
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but in that she felt no imperative need 
of a master. Her studies in political 
economy and kindred subjects led her 
back to life for a solution of social disease 
and misery; and she has never fled from 
any stress, or evaded any experience for 
the sake of what she might have justly 
considered her “duty to art.” 

In 1914 her first volume of short poems 
was published by Dent, in London, under 
the title of Pathflower. In writing of 
this book in the New York Times, Miss 
Rittenhouse, herself a poet and subtle 
interpreter of poetry, said that after so 
much writing in the dramatic form, Mrs. 
Dargan’s spontaneous lyrical utterance 
gaye a surprise to her most sanguine 
prophets. ‘“Poetry,’’ she said, “must have 
the magie of revelation; it must bring 
the familiar word as a mesage from afar; 
and this Mrs. Dargan can and does do.” 
The Cycle’s Rim, a sonnet series, was next 
published in 1916. Of this work so care- 
ful a critic as George Edward Woodberry 
has written that he finds in it ‘a wonder- 
ful élan and far reach of thought, the 
mastery of both simple and rare images 
alike, and the old antique artist-stroke 
of expression that always wakes me up 
like a thunder-clap in the morning, so 
unexpected is it nowadays, and so it rallies 
the spirit!” Many critics have agreed 
with Professor Woodberry ; notably among 
them, the judges who awarded to Mrs. 
Dargan the $500 prize offered by the 
Southern Society of New York. 

This third volume of lyrics, Lute and 
Furrow, nobly sustains every claim hith- 
erto made by Mrs. Dargan’s admirers. 
To quote from the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle: “Here is a spirit that rejoices in the 
hills, the grass and the cotton stalks, and 
the lives of the people about her whose 
feet are held to the furrow, and is near 
enough to the sky to have hope of the 
world. ... Any reader must indeed 


Confess to the speedwell and robins 
That they have a new comrade. 


A Final Volume 

ENCYCLOPDIA OF RDPLIGION AND BTHICS. 
Adited by James Hastings. Vol. XII. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Hdinburgh: 
T. -& E.. Clark: 1922: 

Except for an index volume, which is 
in, course of preparation, this twelfth 
volume of the Hncyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics completes a. monumental 
work. The preceding yolume ended with 
some of the articles in the letter 8S. This 
volume begins with the same letter, and 
ends with an article on Zwingli. Besides 
the material actually contained between 
its covers, there are valuable references 
to preceding volumes, as well as to other 
literature. Hach additional volume in the 
series has increased the value of its prede- 
cessars by enriching the cross-references. 

Many of the readers of Tom CHristran 
REGISTER will have a special interest in 
the article on Unitarianism. It is by Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford University. 
Of the outstanding articles that have been 
written on that subject, some present the 
spirit of the movement, and show its im- 
pelling power. Others deal in details of 
persons, places, and dates, and lack illu- 
mination. Dr. Carpenter has done an 
unusually valuable piece of work in his 
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article in this volume, for, while it is 
comprehensive in its presentation of facts, 
it is saturated with enthusiasm. There 
is no feeling that it is a dry treatise. The 
reader gets an inevitable impression of 
the heroism and martyrdoms that have 
glorified the movement for liberal reli- 
ion; he also feels the ardor of those 
spiritual pioneers who thought out its first 
great principles. 

The American reader of the article, if 
familiar with the story of the liberal 
faith on this continent, will appreciate 
the great debt it owes to the pioneers in 
Hurope during the ardent years of three 
or four centuries ago. He will also appre- 
ciate the sustaining strength which the 
movement in England renders to the move- 
ment in America to-day, as also the reflex 
influence there of our movement here. 
Reference is made to the fact that the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion was organized on the identical day 
of the organization of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, a day which will be . 


remembered internationally when its cen- 
tennial is celebrated in 1925. 

The article on Universalism, a related 
topic, is also by an English scholar, Dr. 
James Edwin Odgers of London, formerly 
lecturer in Oxford. It traces the growth 
of the movement from Biblical times 
through the early Christian centuries, 
to the modern movement in many coun- 
tries which has created a strong denomina- 
tion of Christian people who sustain the 
name, the tradition, and the spirit. Any 
readers of this volume who are interested 
in any phase of the liberal movement in 
religion should widen their horizons by 
a careful reading of Dr. Odgers’ article. 

There may be an impression in many 
minds that an encyclopedia of religion 
and ethies is an aggregation of ponderous 
knowledge, an accumulation of well-estab- 
lished and well-seasoned facts. But this 
yolume (like its predecessors) reveals 
a gratifying freshness of treatment. Many 
examples of articles might be cited to 
illustrate this. A highly significant one 
is the article on Suggestion by Dr. George 
A. Coe, professor of Religious Education 
and Psychology in the Union Theologicai 
Seminary, New York. This is a vital 
topic, in which men are searching in- 
tensely for new light, and which promises 
to be potent in the shaping of human life 
in the future. 

Another article, notable for the fresh- 
ness of its treatment, is that on Suffering 
by Dr. T. B. Kilpatrick of Knox College, 
Toronto. It would seem at first sight 
as if the problem that raked the very 
soul of Job did not offer opportunity for 
fresh treatment. And when a professor 
‘of theology makes an analysis of theories 
of the meaning of pain, under the heads 
Pessimism, Stoicism, Meliorism, Optimism, 
and The Christian Doctrine of Providence, 
we anticipate a formal treatise just as 
we do when some one starts the old argu- 
ment of free-will and predestination. But 
Dr. Kilpatrick, belonging though he does 
to a nation which suffered immeasurably 
in the Great War, faces the problem of 
human pain even as it is exemplified in 
its magnitude in that war. His thought 
has the radiance of a great faith, and he 
unites persuasion and reason in a remark- 
able way. 
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Within the brief space of this review 
it is impossible even to give a list of the 
articles deserving special recognition. 
The work, in these twelve completed vol- 
umes, brings together the scholarship of 
many nations, communions, and languages. 
There is an inevitable impression, looking 
at the whole work comprehensively, of a 
great unity in the religions of the race, 
and a great fellowship in those who are 
seeking, with seriousness, to promote its 
growth among men. i. EH, (6. 


England’s Traffic in India 

Tue DRINK AND Drug Evin in INDIA. By 
Bardul Hassan. With a Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Madras, India: Ganesh and Company. 

This book aims to do three things, 
namely, to sketch briefly the history of 
the use of intoxicating drink and opium 
in India in the past; to describe the extent 
of their use, and the evil resulting there- 
from, in the present, and to give reasons 
why their use should be discontinued. 

India has had acquaintance with in- 
toxicants from a very early period. There 
are many references to them in the oldest 
Vedas. But in all ages their use has been 
mostly confined to religious ceremonials 
and to the wealthy and luxurious class. 
As a whole, the Indian people have always 
been remarkable for their temperance. 
Nearly all Hindu religious teachers have 
enforced severe restrictions on the use 
of intoxicants, and many have insisted on 
total abstinence. Buddha gaye to the 
people five commandments, one of which 
was, “Ye shall indulge in no intoxicating 
drinks.” The Mohammedan conquest of 
India seems to have caused a little in- 
erease of drinking. And yet the strong 
stand that the great prophet had taken 
against intoxicants, had resulted in keep- 
ing his followers in India, as in most 
other lands, as a whole, a highly tem- 
perate people, generally total abstainers. 

Intemperance has much increased in 
India since the beginning of British rule. 
The reasons are plain. The earliest Hu- 
ropeans coming to India—Dutch, French, 
and Hnglish—were traders seeking gain. 
Contrary to the wish and against the 
protests of the Indian people, they intro- 
duced Huropean liquors, and established 
everywhere places for their sale. When 
the British became the rulers of the land, 
it was hoped they would side with the 
people and either entirely banish or 
severely restrict this sale of intoxicants. 
But instead of that, they did what no 
preceding rulers of India had ever done, 
they allied themselves in effect with the 
liquor interests, by making laws which 
protected and encouraged liquor selling. 
Of course, with the government and the 
liquor sellers thus in practical alliance, 
and both interested to have the sales as 
large as possible, there could be but one 
result, namely, a steady and rapid in- 
erease of liquor use, with all the nec- 
essarily resulting increase in the nation’s 
impoverishment, degradation, and misery 
which that increasing liquor use meant. 

The opium evil in India, which has 
never in the past assumed much magni- 
tude until the establishment of the present 
foreign rule, is now almost as great as 
that of liquor, and is steadily growing. 
The Indian people are determinedly fight- 
ing it; but it, as well as the liquor curse, 
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is being steadily fostered by the govern- 
ment, for purposes of revenue. The 
Indian government is the chief opium 
producer for the world. This means, for 
one thing, that by government planning, 
from 200,000 to 500,000 acres of the rich- 
est land in India is every year devoted to 
the curse of poppy raising, when every 
acre of it is sorely needed for raising 
food for the underfed people. Last cen- 
tury two wars were fought to force the 
sale of opium upon China. By a treaty 
negotiated a few years ago, this sale was 
ostensibly stopped; but only ostensibly. 
Enormous quantities are sent regularly 
to Hongkong now; and through the con- 
nivance of the British-Hongkong goyern- 
ment, is smuggled into China. India also 
supplies great quantities regularly to all 
the British crown colonies of Asia and 
Africa, in all of which it is a chief source 
of government revenue. 

The British government of India de- 
clares that it cannot maintain itself with- 
out its annual revenue of 17 crores of 
rupees ($56,000,000) derived from liquor 
and opium. The Indian people reply that 
a government which cannot exist without 
such systematic and planned impoverish- 
ment and degradation of the people, con- 
demns itself. Mr. Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers are earnestly fighting the liquor 
and opium evil. But the government 
opposes them, and has arrested and im- 
prisoned many peaceful anti-liquor and 
anti-opium workers, because their work 
tends to cause a loss of government 
revenue. Is it any wonder that the Indian 
people, with tremendous earnestness and 
with almost absolute unanimity, are de- 
manding a government of their own, that 
wlll care for their interest and be respon- 
sive to their will? Jeers Bi 


Essays in Good Taste 


THE OPEN Firr AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
William Valentine Kelley. New York: 
Abingdon Press. 

Written in an easy, flowing style, these 
essays deal with a variety of subjects, 
chiefly literary. Dr. Kelley possesses a 
keen sense of beauty combined with a dis- 
criminating taste. Humor, spiritual in- 
sight, catholic sympathy, are the domi- 
nant characteristics of these commentaries 
on various writers, both English and 
American. Hspecially worth while are 
the essays on “The Soul of Gilder” and 
“Visible Values in Robett Browning.” 


By 
The 


For Better Church Schools 

CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By H#. 
Morris Ferguson, New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

This is a significant book. It shows 
abundant evidence of the new life which 
is being brought into religious education 
by giving it a social aim, by recognizing 
the necessity for giving it adequate archi- 
tectural expression in our new church 
buildings, by providing full recognition to 
the new psychology of adolescence in plan- 
ning and grading courses of study, and 
by its insistence on proper training for 
the teaching force. Mr. Ferguson has 
had ample experience in directing reli- 
gious education and has been a learner 
all his life. The book is to be commended 
to all workers in the field of religious 
education. 1 
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About the Night 


CHARLOTTE WILDER 


It is the night, all dark and still. 
I love it, since my mother said 

It is the time for little songs 
And quiet in your head. 


I always think, when it is day, 
I like that best, because it’s light ; 
But. when I see the stars I say, 
“Come right in, Mr.,.Night.” 


The Backyard Adventure 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


It was such a rainy day, and there was 
so little to do in the house to make up 
for the fun to be had out-of-doors, that 
little Margaret Thornton sat forlornly by 
the window, and did nothing except think 
about her miserableness, as she called it. 

All at onee, something happened that 
changed that day into such an excitingly 
happy one, that Margaret laughed right 
out. This something was a bird, and al- 
though all he did was to fly over the fence 
and sit on the clothes-pole, the way he 
did it was so like a play, that it gave 
Margaret a fine idea. Why not have a 
play in the back yard, even though she 
could not go out there? The yard could be 
the stage, and there were plenty of things 
there to make the scenery, and whatever 
came into the yard could be the actors. 

First she ran to ask her mother for the 
program of the play, “The Little Prin- 
cess,” they had been to see last week, so 
that she could write out a program for 
her backyard play properly. Then she 
folded some paper like the real program 
sheet and printed the title at the top. 
The name of her play she called ‘The 
Backyard Adventure.” Then she wrote in 
the right order the other things from the 
real program: Scene, A Back Yard. Time, 
The afternoon of a rainy day. Charac- 
ters in the Play:—but these she had to 
add later as the play itself began, for, 
you see, not even Margaret could tell what 
characters would be in the play. But, 
my! the play was beginning, so she had 
to hurry to get more paper and write 
down notes of it as it was acted, so she 
could remember it and write a real little 
play afterward. 

Act I began with the bird, of course. 
Margaret wrote while he still sat on the 
clothes-pole. 

“Enter Mr. Robin Bird. He flies to the 
top of the corner clothes-pole, and solilo- 
quizes thus :— 

“‘Worsooth, not much of a day is this 
for a bird, methinks, and would that I 
had stayed under the sheltering eaves of 
some friendly barn! But hunger drove 
me from my snug place. Food must I 
have to keep me from starving. Ha! In 
yonder garden-bed must be a worm, and 
from the richness of the earth, and the 
many beautiful plants and flowers, he 
ought to be right plump. I will see per- 
chance what may be had in this promising 
yard.’ 

“(He flies to the ground and makes 
several short, quick runs across the main 
path to the garden-bed at the other side.) 
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“Hark! What was that? If I do not 
mistake me, I heard soft sounds betraying 
the presence of him for whom I seek!’ 

“(He stops, cocks his head on one side 
as though listening, and holds this posi- 
tion.)” 

Margaret was now becoming as much 
interested as though the robin really was 
saying those very words and acting them 
out. Then she had to imagine the worm. 

“(Muffied voice from underground) : 
‘Who comes here? I heard a stealthy 
step, without doubt. Speak, villain! For 
none but a villain stalks so quietly. I 
know you are there. Speak, I say, and 
explain your presence!’” 

It was exciting enough now, waiting to 
see whether or not Mr. Robin Bird would 
answer that demand. He stood without 
moving yet a little longer, then made a 
quick dive with his bill, and moved on, 
unsuccessful in his search. 

“(Muffled voice from underground) : 
‘Traitor! I knew it. But I am ever on 
my guard. No impostor steals upon me 
unaware! Be off, sir, I say! You well 
deserve your name of Robin. You would 
rob my family of its very head! But you 
are not to have your wicked wish granted. 
Be off, sir!’” 

Act I was longer even than Margaret 
had thought it could be. There must be 
plenty of worms in that large garden, and 
in such a rain they must be in plain sight 
in many spots. Mr. Robin Bird had many 
failures in his hunt for food, and it gave 
Margaret chance to write in more dia- 
logue between the robin and the wet 
flowers that leaned low and tried to help 
him by telling him where they had seen 
worms come up in the earth under their 
branches, The play was growing fast. 
Margaret gave up the whole of the first 
act to the robin and his search. Only one 
other character appeared from outside the 
yard during this act, and that was a fussy 
little sparrow. She saw him sitting on 
the fence, twittering at the top of his 
voice. She called him Mr. Meddlesome 
House-Sparrow, and wrote down the fussy 
little imaginary things he must be chat- 
tering to the robin—bits of useless advice 
on how to catch worms, and what to eat 
in place of worms he could not find. 

The climax of the act came when Mr. 
Robin Bird did find a worm, after all, 
and then found another, and made his exit 
well pleased that he had found what he 
had come for. 

Act II was very different. The first 
character to enter was an errand-boy 
bringing groceries to the back door. His 
conversation was easy enough to write 
down, for Margaret did not have to imag- 
ine his talk—she heard it. He called out 
to Norah: 

“Hey, there! What’s the matter? Are 
you asleep? Why don’t you let a feller 
in on a wet day like this, and not keep 
him standing in the rain? Some rain, 
believe me!” 

In reply, Norah scolded him soundly for 
tracking mud up into the entry. “And do 
ye be thinking I’ve nothing to do but clean 
up afther the likes of ye, all day?” said 
she. “A body cart keep soap enough in 
the house to clean off the marks ye lave 
wid your big feet, and ye a-tracking in 
the whole yard on the two feet of ye! 
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Don't ye step one step on me clean kitchen 
floor! I'll take your basket in mesilf!” 

Then there was the boy’s laughing exit 
when Norah pretended she was going to 
hit him with the broom and instead gave 
him one of her new cookies, for the boy 
really was a favorite with the whole 
family. 

Act II had a starling in it—or rather 
several starlings, for after the first one 
sailed over the fence, others followed 
their leader, and there was much Dill- 
clapping, and soft whistling, and cheerful 
noises in spite of the rain, and they talked 
so fast as they walked about the paths, 
that Margaret had to leave the filling in of 
what they might have said, till later, while 
she watched them. She decided this part 
of the act would be a sort of dance inter- 
mezzo, for they looked like a little ballet 
company going through their paces in the 
paths and under the shrubs and plants. 
There was little plot in the second act, 
but something came over the fence toward 
the last, and suddenly made that act con- 
tain a mystery. This was a wet butterfly 
with wings so bedraggled that it fairly 
fell with a soft thud, and lay fluttering a 
moment under a rosebush, and then 
dragged itself up under the rose branches 
and hid in the thick clusters. This must 
be the real heroine of the play, Margaret 
thought, so she noted the entrance of the 
Fairy Butterfly Princess staggering from 
the effects of an enchantment by a wicked 
Fairy, and successfully hiding in Rose 
Palace where the enemy could not find her. 

Act Til contained many little scenes. 
There was one in which the robin re- 
turned, and tried again to get the watch- 
ful worm; but before there was eyen 
chance for a dialogue between the robin 
and the worm, the garbage-man came in 
the back gate, and Mr. Robin Bird had to 
make a fiying exit. One of the prettiest 
scenes of all in this last act was that of 
the toad that lived under the summer- 
house. He came out in plain sight, and 
blinked his bright eyes. He had many 
interesting things to say about soft rain 
which he liked, and about the sweet 
scents of wet flowers, and the moist feel- 
ing of the smooth mud; and she put into 
this scene another little ballet of the dane- 
ing flies that somehow seem to be able to 
fly in rain without any trouble, and she 
had them sing a tantalizing song to the 
toad as they flew close to him and yet 
safe above his darting tongue all too 
ready to catch them. ; 

The play had a happy ending in which 
the heroine appeared in a brilliant streak 


of sunshine which shot through the clouds - 


as the rain suddenly stopped. The effect 
was so magic, that Margaret herself felt 
Fairy Butterfly Princess flew 
from under the rose clusters perfectly dry 
and free from the wicked enchantment, 


and the play ended with the butterfly _ 


flitting from one wet blossom to another, 
while they as chorus bobbed their heads 
and shook off rainbow drops of water. To 
make the play seem even more real, Mar- 
garet even pulled down the shade at the 
window, to represent the falling of the 
stage curtain, and then she clapped her 


bands and raised the curtain to see the | 
butterfly and the chorus all flitting and — 


bobbing again in encore. chides 
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The afternoon had been so entertaining 
that Margaret told her cousin Ruth about 
it, and the next rainy day that came, the 
two together made up a play at Ruth’s 
home where Margaret was spending the 
day, and they had an even better play 
than Margaret’s first one, because more 
characters came into the garden, and be- 
cause two little girls could think of such a 
lot of things to have the characters say 
and do. Now both girls like rainy days! 


A Picture Dance 
MARGARNT HILL 


David brought his little pail full of 
wild strawberries into the pantry and put 
it on the white-covered shelf by the open 
window. 

“Back so soon?” called Aunt Margaret 
from the kitchen. “You'll find a glass of 
lemonade on the ice for a hot berry-picker.” 

David clicked open the ice-chest door 
and took out the wet cold glass grate- 
fully. “It is hot to-day,” he said between 
delicious cool sips, “hotter than any day 
this summer.” 

“Is it?” asked Aunt Margaret in sur- 
prise. “Come here and let me look at 
you. Why, David!” she went on, as David 
went to her, ‘you look boiled! You 
shouldn’t have stayed in the meadow 
when you found it was so hot. Come in 
the east room this minute and curl up on 
the sofa till you cool off.” 

_Dayid followed willingly. Aunt Mar- 
garet opened the windows and David 
‘stretched out comfortably on the old 
horsehair sofa with his pet green pillow 
under his head. “It’s too hot for the red 
one,’ he murmured as he dropped it to 
the floor. F 

“There, you poor lamb,” Aunt Margaret 
fussed over him remorsefully. ‘Can’t you 
take a little nap? I'll have to close the 
kitchen door,” she called back, “or the 
oven won't bake, and I have bread in it. 
Till come in when I’m through and maybe 
there will be time for a chapter in our 
book.” 

“I’m not sleepy,” answered David, “but 
Tl wait here till you come. It is cooler 
here than in the meadow,’ he chuckled, 
but added with pride, “But wait till you 
see the strawberries! I found a brand- 
new patch and they’re the biggest yet.” 

It was cool in the east room. A deli- 
‘cious little breeze puffed the curtains in- 
ward and it was comfy on the big sofa, 
and it was fun to hear Aunt Margaret 
humming and rattling pans in the kitchen. 
Though he wasn’t sleepy in the very 
least, David tried shutting his eyes only 
‘to see fat red strawberries half hidden in 
grass dancing before them. “Funny how 
you always see them when you shut your 
eyes after you’ve been picking,” he mur- 
mured, and opened his eyes full on the 
big engraving that hung over the old 
square piano that had stood silent so 
many years. 

Out of the engraving looked back at 
him many smiling ladies, in court gowns 
and with high-piled hair, and handsome 
men in satin suits with lace ruffles hang- 
ing over their hands. They were assem- 
‘bled to see the young Queen Victoria mar- 
ried to her tall Consort Albert. 
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Gifts 


What gift of God can ever be 

Greater than just the gift to see— 

To see and hear each sound and sight 

That Nature makes for man’s delight? 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Sentence Sermon 
All that we learn makes us more rev- 
erent, more willing to trust God, more 
eager to learn His real purpose for our 
lives.—Cora Stanwood Cobb. 


His eyes, half-shutting, fell to the rose- 
wood piano under the picture and he 


- thought lazily: “I do wish all the ham- 


mers hadn’t been broken when they moved 
it. I wish I could hear how it sounds. I 
wonder if it sounds as different from 
other pianos as it looks different from”— 

But his trailing thoughts stopped with 
a jerk and he lay as still as a mouse, 
hardly daring to breathe, his eyes on the 
old engraving. It wasn’t shadows dancing 
over the wall,—there was no sunshine in 
the room and no shadows,—no, the pretty 
ladies and the courtly men were begin- 
ning to move in the picture. Two by two 
they passed before the girlish Queen and 
her manly Consort,—each gentleman mak- 
ing a stately bow, each lady dropping her 
deepest curtsey. And then—and then— 
straight out of the picture they walked,— 
right into the east room! All but the 
Queen and her Consort, who stood looking 
smilingly after them. 

“But how can this room be big enough,” 
thought Dayid excitedly, trying to shrink 
up so he wouldn’t be seen. But, though 
none of the furniture moved out of the 
way, and though there was almost no 
spare space in the room, yet the people 
from the picture moved about with ease 
and acted as though they were in a spa- 
cious hall. 

“Well,” thought David, “I don’t have 
to understand it. Vll just watch !” 

Just then the prettiest lady of all left 
her partner with a parting curtsey and, 
crossing the room, sat down on the faded 
red stool in front of the piano. The other 
partners formed at once into squares, and 
when they were all ready to dance, the 
prettiest lady at the piano began to play 
the darlingest, quaintest tune David had 
ever heard. At the first note, the couples 
bowed and curtseyed, and then, holding 
hands high over their heads, began to 
dance. How David did want to call Aunt 
Margaret, who was still busily rattling 
pans in the kitchen! Why didn’t she 
hear the very first note of the piano and 
come fiying in to see what miracle had 
made it possible for it to sound again? 
But of course he didn’t dare to move so 
much as an eyelid for fear some one would 
see him and the lovely dance would stop. 
Why they didn’t see him he couldn’t imag- 
ine. All the time the thin, tinkling music 
went on, and the pretty ladies, with wide- 
spread fans and with their trains hung 
gracefully over their arms, curtseyed and 
danced with their stately partners. 

The prettiest lady’s partner, who all 
this time had been standing in a corner 
watching her as she played, crossed to 
her side, and at the signal the dancing 
couples formed into line and after walk- 
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ing slowly around the room two or three 
times, looking straight into each other's 
eyes, and talking softly and gaily, walked 
back into their old places in the picture 
over the piano. When the last couple 
had found its place, the prettiest lady 
rose from the piano with a gentle little 


sigh, and, with her waiting partner, 
walked into the picture, too. 
David, cramped with long stillness, 


moved very softly, never taking his eyes 
from the picture. 

“Awake, dear?” asked Aunt Margaret 
softly from the doorway. 

“S-sh!” cautioned Dayid, one finger on 
his lips, and pointing with the other hand 
at the picture. 

“S-sh!” After a minute, during which 
nobody in the picture moved, he sat up, 
his eyes bright, his voice eager. 

“Aunt Margaret! Why didn’t you 
come? Didn’t you hear it? They were 
so pretty and I did want you to hear it 
play and see them dancing to it!” 

“Hear what?’ Aunt Margaret’s voice 
was puzzled, accustomed as she was to 
David’s fanciful realities. “I thought I 
heard the clock strike four just before I 
came in. Yes, look for yourself, the big 
hand is just barely past the hour.” 

David looked, and as Aunt Margaret 
said, the hands of the old banjo clock 
pointed to a minute or two past four. He 
was silent a few seconds. “Ho!” he said 
then with gay conviction, “I think it 
might sound like that clock, a little. Aunt 
Margaret, it was your mother’s piano, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Aunt Margaret, 
wistfully. 

David jumped up suddenly from the 
sofa, and kneeling precariously on the 
faded old piano stool where his prettiest 
lady had sat and played, he leaned across 
the little piano and looked eagerly at face 
after face in the picture. 

“There she is!” he announced joyously. 
“This pretty lady, Aunt Margaret! Look 
quick! Who is she? Do you know her 
name? I want to know it!” 

Aunt Margaret’s eyes followed the small 
pointing finger. “No, David, I don’t know 
her name,’ she said, “but I’ve always 
thought she looked like my own mother. 
It has always been a little secret between 
the picture and me. What do you mean, 
David?” 

“Would she rather play than dance?’ 
Dayid pursued, his eyes still on the sweet 
prettiest lady. 

“T never saw her dance. She loved to 
play. That’s why I want her own piano 
mended, so I can pretend I hear her play- 
ing it again,’ Aunt Margaret answered in 
a tone that David instantly knew meant 
that she had almost forgotten that he 
was there. After a silent minute, she re- 
peated, “David, what do you mean?” 

But David, in turn oblivious, was. ab- 
sorbed in striking key after key. His fat 
little fingers walked up the whole length 


of the ivory-yellow keys, white notes, 
black notes, every note in turn. Nothing 


but a wooden rattle rewarded him. Not 
one note could the piano sing. <A very 
puzzled little boy looked down at the 
silent keyboard. 

“T don’t see why it won't sing for me, 
too!” he said. 


Francis Cooke: Mayflower Pilgrim 
JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN 


Sometimes when winter nights were drawing in 
And shrill winds blew across the sand-swept 


down, 

He heard as though from distance, faint and 
thin, 

The pealing chimes of Canterbury Town, 

His boyhood home. Sometimes in autumn haze, 

A lofty pine, where crows in circles flew, 

Held memories of those same boyhood days, 

Of rook-encircled towers that once he knew 


At Canterbury. 

Sometimes forest lane, 
Or quiet stretch of water, im the wood, 
Changed for a moment, and he walked again 
In Leyden streets, or once again he stood 
By the canal in Leyden; felt once more 
The hand of Hester Mahieu in his own 
In marriage-troth, 

The storm’s awakening roar 

Muted the pealing bells, the tower of stone 
Changed back to swaying pine, and visions fond 
Vanished through forest aisle or disappeared 
Beneath the surface of the forest pond. 
Ile kept his quiet way, and never feared 
To part with aught of value, One and all; 
With gleam of sun on sand and sea ; with cry 
Of hovering sea-fowl ; with the welcome call 
To prayer and praise ; with every household tie; 
They mingled in his Vision of a Day 
When all that in the Past or Present lay, 
Or that the Future held of good should blend ; 
When, measured by The Angel’s perfect rod 
The stainless Heavenly City should descend 
To earth, from God. 


Flood Tide at the Isles 


Summer Meetings Association has an extraor- 
dinary season at the Shoals 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 
IsLps OF SHOALS. 

The affairs of the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association are at flood tide and 
it seems to be the disposition of 100 per 
cent. of the members as they separate 
never to let them ebb. The property on 
Star Island, under the judicious direction 
of the president of the Association, Mr. 
William B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass., has 
taken on a tidy, well-kept appearance such 
as it has not had for some time, and the 
members are all going away happy and 
eager to come again next year. A notice- 
able number of new faces have mingled 
with those of the “old-timers,” Some com- 
ing from considerable distances, and these 
have already been adopted into the com- 
pany of real Shoalers. 

As the year 1897, when these meetings 
began, recedes into the distance, there has 
come more and more the conviction that 
Star Island is making history now no less 
than in centuries gone, and that events 
here should be recorded for the benefit of 
those who may come here years from now. 
Consequently, a historian was appointea in 
the person of Miss Mary W. Drew of 
Kingston, Mass., who has intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the Unitarian meet- 
ings for some years back, coupled with a 
love for the island and the work here 
which will make it easy for her to fill in 
the gaps. Shoalers are asked to preserve 
and send to Miss Drew material, or copies 
of material, which will be useful in the fu- 
ture as part of the story of Star Island, 
or to draw upon for reminiscences when- 
ever there is another such evening of 
memories as was held this year. 

The evening of reminiscences had a 
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background of pictures of the favorite spots 
among these islands, with some of the 
people who have been identified with these 
meetings from the beginning and during 
more recent years. In this connection 
were given the story of the beginnings of 
the meetings told by their founder, Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., memo- 
ries of Rey. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, an 
account of the purchase and dedication 
of the island, memories of “Uncle” Oscar 
Laighton, who in his eighty-fourth year is 
still one of the most loved figures here, 
and stories of other happenings, grave and 
gay, since 1897. 

The social and entertainment features of 
the fortnight of meetings have been espe- 
cially enjoyable. Afternoon tea served 
frequently in the foyer of the hotel has 
been both a source of profit and sociability. 
The sum so accumulated and the results 
of the fair and other activities of the 
Shoals Fair committee were reported at 
the business meeting by Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd of Dorchester, acting chairman, as 
netting $862.89. Some of this will be ap- 
plied to the rehabilitation of the meeting- 
hall, with improvements in its lighting 
and ventilation. Mrs. Chandlery W. Smith 
of South Weymouth has had charge of the 
music and has arranged several hours of 
informal or impromptu entertainment for 
the pleasure of the members. One such 
hour was the reading of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s play “Intimate Strangers” by Mrs. 
C. T. Lane of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Archibald of Waltham, Mass., and 
Miss Adah Fuller of Needham, Mass., 
were among the singers here at different 
times during the meetings, and the choir 
of the Portsmouth Unitarian church. 


“under the leadership of their new minis- 


ter, Rev. William Safford Jones, presented 
an evening’s program, 

The program committee, headed by Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott, provided opportunity 
for the presentation of the departmental 
work of the denomination with an Alliance 
day, and addresses devoted to the young 
people and to religious education. 

Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, Alliance treas- 
urer, presided at the meetings on Alliance 
day, which were in charge of two of the 
New Hampshire Alliance directors, Miss 
Helen Tufts of Exeter and Miss, Lucretia 
T. Blanchard of Concord, both of whom 
were present. About one hundred Alli- 
ance women were at the meeting, repre- 
senting branches in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Maryland, Michigan, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Mont- 
real. Several national officers, directors 
past and present, heads of national ecom- 
mittees, and branch presidents were among 
the audience. Miss Mary GC. Sawyer of 
Wellesley Hills spoke of the Fellowship 
work; Miss Helen Tufts of the Priendly 
Links; Miss Evelyn Sears of Boston of 
college centers; Mrs. William B. Nichols 
of Quincy of Cheerful Letter work; Miss 
Elizabeth Marquand of Newburyport, 
Mass., of Southern work and her experi- 
ences as a lay preacher in the South. In- 
teresting accounts of evening Alliance ac- 
tivities were presented by Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd of Dorchester, Mass., and Miss 
Amelia J. Hyde Clark of Montreal, 
Canada. ; 

Mrs. E. W. Brewer of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., outlined the plan of the Alliance 
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branch of that place for a huge rally 
luncheon for Unitarian women to be held 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, in the fall. 
The tentative date is Monday, October 30. 
Small tables seating 1,000 will be arranged 
on the floor, with balcony accommodations 
for those who do not care to have the 
luncheon. The co-operation of all Alliance 
branches near enough to assist will be 
sought, and plans are being made for 
music by a large chorus of young women 
and for speaking by distinguished men. 
Reservations for tables or single seats are 
to be made through the secretary of the 
branch, Miss Jean M. Swain of 11 Lake- 
ville Place, Jamaica Plain. 

At the business meeting the constitu- 
tion was amended to provide for a board 
of directors of twelve instead of nine. Presi- 
dent Nichols gave an account.of his stew- 
ardship, with an itemized account of the 
expense of upkeep for the year, including 
the manager, keeper, keeper’s provisions, 
insurance, interest, and so on. To make 
frequent appeals for subscriptions unnec- 
essary he urged all who could do so to 
send memberships of $10 and as much 
more as possible. He emphasized the need 
of an endowment of $75,000 with which 
the affairs of the island could be carried 
on without further trouble. To Mrs. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance credit should be given 
for raising the nest egg for such an endow- 
ment, as she had within a few days col- 
lected in small ways something over $150 
to begin the endowment fund. An appeal 
was made during the annual meeting for 
legacies from those who are interested 
either in Star Island or in furthering de- 
nominational work. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols gave an account 
of the uses to which the $1,149.32 netted 
by the fair committee last year was put. 
Money was expended for tablecloths and 
toweling, napkins, bedding, drapery, cur- 
tains for the “pink drawing-room,” scrap- 
baskets for the chambers, printing for the 
reunion, subscription to the well, addi- 
tional dining-room equipment, and a con- 
tribution of $500 to Star Island Corpora- 
tion, besides other smaller purchases, with 
still over $100 remaining in hand. 

The presentation of valuable documents 
relating to the early history of Star 
Island to the Association emphasized the 
value of making a collection of historical 
material to be kept in some safe place, 
and also resulted in the naming of a 
historian. 

Miss Mallie J. Floyd, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented the com- 
mittee’s report, and the officers were 
elected as read. The official board is as 
follows: Honorary president, Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell; president, Mr. Will- 
iam B. Nichols of Quincey ; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur C. Lamson of Marlboro, 
Mass.; second vice-president, Rey. Will- 
iam I, Lawrance of Boston; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, Man- 
chester, N.H.; secretary, Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, Canton, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. 
Alden V. Keene, Washington, D.C, 

The directors, including those whose 
terms did not expire this year, are: One 
year, Rev. Walter H. Swisher of Welles- 
ley Hills, Miss Mallie J. Floyd of Dor- 
chester, Mr. Arthur W. Hall of Quincy; 
two years, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark of 
Cambridge, Mrs. John G. Henry of Win- 
chendon, Mr. Joseph B. Groce of Quincy, 
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Mrs. Charlotte H. Stevens of Marlboro; 
three years, Mr. H. A. McIver of Orange, 
Miss Katharine Andrews of West Rox- 
bury, Mr. Frederick W. Archibald of Wal- 


tham, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dor-- 


chester. : 

Rey. Dr. Augustus M. Lord of Provi- 
dence, R.1., had the opening Sunday, speak- 
ing on “The Way of the Sea,” and later on 
“Quietness,” in which he showed how as 
man draws closer to God he learns to com- 
mand quietness and peace in the midst of 
his work. He pictured the life of the busy 
man of business whose leisure is rare and 
therefore as hurried as his hours of work, 
and deplored the way men of to-day rush 
through time. 

Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., of Detroit, 
Mich., made two addresses early in the 
program. Dr. Reccord took for his theme 
“The Tragedy of the Twice-born,” com- 
paring the emotional cataclysm found nec- 
essary among those of orthodox faith as 
an indication of religious experience, with 
the liberal view that the normal new birth 
is one of gradual growth in grace, a pro- 
gressive growth in companionship with 
God. In the evening Dr. Reccord gave an 
interesting account of “How Our English 
Drama Began,” describing its beginnings 
within the church and their gradual es- 
trangement, with the possibilities of im- 
provement in the productions of the pres- 
ent day. 

A comparison of the ministry with other 
professions, showing the advantage in 
favor of the ministry, was made by Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth of Meadville 
in a talk on “The Modern Church and its 
Present Opportunity.” Dr. Southworth 
stated that the civilization of to-day is 
against the church unless it links itself 
up with the interests of human beings. 

A pleasant change from ministers as 
speakers was introduced in the two breezy 
talks given by Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp of 
Boston University. One was on “The Mag- 
ical Chance,” in which he contended that 
life offers as great opportunities to-day as 
it ever did. The second was‘on “The 
Poet and Prophet,” in which among other 
things he urged need of contact with the 
great outdoors more than with books in 
developing men of that type. 

On Alliance day Rey. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham of Rutherford, N.J., was the evening 
speaker. Her theme was “The Necessary 
Next Step” to follow the campaigns for 
money and members. This, she says, is a 
campaign to make religion more vital in 
daily life. 

Dr. Richard M. Elliott of the University 
of Minnesota, son of Mr. Thomas H. Bl- 
liott, gave an illuminating address on 
“Psychology in Every-day Life,” in which 

‘he asserted that it is one of the glories of 
these times that speculation is so much 
indulged in. Unitarians are heirs of a 
great tradition in this respect. Fear is 
the greatest enemy of human happiness, 
and the younger generation is replacing 
fear with faith. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Set tongues wag- 
ging by a talk on “Personality.” For 
hours afterward groups in corners here 
and there talked it over, discussing his 
classifications of profiles, face contours, 
and complexions, with their influence on 
type and temperament. 

Dr. Dieffenbach was also the preacher 
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on the second Sunday morning. His sub- 
ject was “In the Nature of Things.” His 
theme was concerned with the existence or 
non-existence of altruism. He said the 
Golden Rule was right and perfect. That 
was neither altruism nor egoism, but mu- 
tualism. The mutualistic is the only 
healthy and feasible principle. 

A talk on “The Chureh’s Duty in the 
World Crisis” by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
was an appeal to the church to take hold 
in the great problem of how to achieve 
world peace. 

Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Charleston, 
S.C., spoke on the religious experience, 
and said that his own belief was that it is 
man’s sense of compulsion, the authority, 
of those things which he looks upon as 
sacred and the highest response to this 
compulsion is in the brotherhood of man. 

In a second address, on “Immortality,” 
Mr. Bailey set forth what he believes to be 
proof of existence after physical death. 

The Sunday-school and young people 
of the chureh in general were considered 
in a session addressed by Miss Adeline B. 
Pfleghaar, secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and Florence Buck, D.D., 
on the general subject, “What can our 
Churches do for our Young People?’ Miss 
Pfleghaar spoke particularly of the activi- 
ties of the national body, supplemented 
by an account of what the individual 
unions are doing, urging that what appeals 
most to young people is the thought of ser- 
vice. She referred especially to a topic 
manual based on “The Soul of the Bible,” 
prepared for the use of unions by Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight. 

Dr. Buck summed up the subject in ad- 
mirable fashion, laying upon the church 
itself rather than on the young people the 
responsibility for the lack of interest of 
the growing generation. It is the church’s 
duty, she believes, to make itself interest- 
ing and attractive to young people. 
Harder tasks for the young are required, 
and the church must think out things 
to do. 

The meetings were closed by Rev. Frank 
A. Powell of Braintree, who said that a 
day at the Shoals was a perfect day, inas- 
much as a speaker began his addresses at 
nine in the morning and did not finish 
until nine at night. This was quite true 
of this year’s sessions, as frequently the 
same minister conducted morning worship, 
gave the morning address, spoke in the 
early evening, and closed the day with the 
candle-light service, with an occasional 
sunset service for good measure. 

Mr. Powell’s addresses of the day dove- 
tailed nicely into each other in thought. 
At morning devotions the thought was 
“Worship.” Later his theme was ‘‘Fellow- 
ship with God.” While faith in God is 
more a matter of native intuition than 
argument, there are satisfying arguments 
that God exists. These he proceeded to 
unfold, taking up only the simpler ones. 
In the evening he outlined a “Program of 
Christianity.” The Christian life does not 
mean ease, but a world-wide conflict, a 
eampaign to save individuals and save 
society under the inspiring leadership of 
Jesus. 

Miss Mary Lawrance arranged a mu- 
sical evening during the second week. A 
“stunt” entertainment, quite informal and 
impromptu, developed the fact that there 
was unsuspected talent on the island. 
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This was in charge of Miss Katharine 
H. Andrews of West Roxbury, and in- 
cluded readings, monologues, vocal solos, 
and quartet numbers, and a lightning 
blackboard sketch of the little meeting- 
house. 


Why the Unitarian Church 
: is not the Largest 


More first-hand explanations of those who 
in doctrine are liberal, in church 
relations “‘regalar’” 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
(Continued from July 27) 
II 


It is not long since two ladies, both 
leaders in evangelical circles, one a sister 
of a prominent clergyman, and the other 
the wife of a well-known revivalist, told 
me in conversation that they had been 
reading some of our Unitarian publica- 
tions, and heartily endorsed everything in 
them. One of the two said she had been 
essentially in harmony with Unitarians 
for years, but her friends and religious 
associates had always been among the 
orthodox churches, and so she kept quiet 
about her views and remained in the old 
ehurch fellowship. 

A little while before leaving another 
city where I had a pastorate before com- 
ing to my present charge, I was talking 
one day with a friend about a certain 
popular orthodox preacher whose name is 
well known throughout the land. “Do you 
know,” said my friend, “that he is as 
radical as I am, and does not believe the 
old theology a bit more than I do? It is 
true,” he continued. “I don’t guess about 
it; I know. He was for a long time my 
near neighbor and as intimate in my 
family as my own brother, and we have 
talked over all these things together doz- 
ens of times, and he is a Liberal through 
and through.” “Then why doesn’t he 
leave his present pulpit,” I asked, “and 
stop preaching what everybody under- 
stands to be orthodoxy?’ “Ah, there's 
the rub,” was the reply. “He is in a 
good place; he is popular in his denomina- 
tion. It would cost him a good deal, in 
more ways than one, to break up his old 
relations. So he stays and rides two 
horses. He preaches as liberally as he 
can and keep down suspicion of heresy. 
But his position is a false one, and at 
times he feels it deeply, and earnestly 
wishes he were out of it. He goes on 
talking (as he is obliged to if he stays in 
the fold) about Adam and the fall, and 
the other doctrines generally, as if he be- 
lieved them all, and half-way convincing 
himself sometimes that there is some sort 
or other of poetical or figurative or spir- 
itual sense in which he does believe them, 
and yet deep down in his soul knowing 
all the while, and confessing to his inti- 
mate friends, that he does not believe 
them in any sense except an utterly Pick- 
wickian one.” Thus everybody except 
a very few persons understands that he 
is what he is not. And all not because 
he would intentionally do wrong (for in 
reference to most things he is a very con- 
scientious man), but because he hasn’t 
the moral courage, seemingly, to do the 
bravely honest thing. 
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A few weeks ago one of the officers of 
my chureh told me of a conversation 
which he had recently had with the min- 
ister of an evangelical church in a neigh- 
boring city who frankly confessed that his 
belief was Unitarian. 

The curate of a large Episcopal church 
in my own city said to me last year: 
“My rector is a Unitarian. I know it; 
he knows it. He ought to be in a Uni- 
tarian pulpit.” 

Last summer I met'an Episcopal clergy- 
man, the rector of a large church, whom 
I had known intimately twenty years ago. 
He took me aside anmlsaid to me, “Do 
you know, I have come to believe as thor- 
oughly in the Unitarian faith as you do.” 
I replied: “I am glad. But do you preach 
it?” He shook his head and answered 
with some hesitancy, “I can’t, without 
leaving my pulpit, and I am afraid I am 
not prepared to do that.” Of course, all 
his congregation, and the community gen- 
erally, take for granted that he believes 
the liturgies and prayers that he repeats 
and the creeds that he professes. I feel 
deeply for him. He is a man of real piety; 
and in everything except his theology he 
is one of the most honest and honorable 
persons I know. 

During a recent visit to a city which 
at one time was my home, the Universa- 
list minister there, a long-time friend, 
told me that a brother Presbyterian cler- 
gyman with whom he was on intimate 
terms, only a few weeks before had said 
to him in effect, and with deep feeling: 
“Brother L., I am a slave. I would give 
the world if I were free, as you are, to 
preach the better religion that is coming 
to our time. I envy you! I am bound 
hand and foot by the theology of my 
church. If only I had the courage, I 
would break away and get a free pulpit 
like yours; but I shrink from the ordeal 
of the break. I am afraid I shall live 
and die a slave.” 

Several years ago, a distinguished re- 
vivalist held a series of meetings in the 
city where I was located, invited there 
by a union of all the evangelical churches 
and ministers of the place. Of course he 
drew great crowds, created a great ex- 
citement, and put tremendous emphasis 
upon eternal hell, the devil, lost souls, 
salvation by the blood, and all the rest 
of the standard orthodox scheme. When 
the meetings were over I felt it my duty 
to preach, print, and put into as wide 
circulation as possible, a sermon—cour- 
teous, but as radical and outspoken as I 
could write—giving the reasons why these 
dark, cruel, outgrown doctrines could no 
longer be held' by intelligent men, and the 
harm they are doing to religion; and set- 
ting forth as clearly as possible, in con- 
trast, the gospel of Unitarians. At once 
a stream of letters began pouring in on 
me in response to the sermon, many of 
them from members of orthodox churches, 
two or three deprecating and condemning 
what I had said, but nearly all approving. 
One letter I especially noted. It was 
from the chairman of the trustees of the 
Methodist church,—a man of great in- 
fluence in the town, a man of distinction, 
a writer widely known by his books,— 
who assured me unequivocally that he 
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believed every word of my sermon, and 
thanked me in strong terms for the “great 
service I had rendered to the community” 
by preaching and printing it. And yet, 
incredible as the statement may seem, 
this man of intelligence and of high honor 
in other things remained right on a sup- 
porter and officer of a church that invited 
the revivalist to come to the city and 
preach those reactionary doctrines, thus 
letting the community suppose that he ac- 
cepted and believed them every one. 

I will cite only one more experience, 
but it is perhaps the most startling of all. 

Some years since, I was for a time sec- 
retary of one of our Unitarian confer- 
ences. In one single year, while filling 
that position, I received letters from four- 
teen different persons, either pastors of 
orthodox churches or students in ortho- 
dox theological seminariés, nearly ready 
to graduate and to seek settlements as 
pastors, telling me that they had come to 
the point where they no longer believed 
the orthodox theology, and inquiring 
whether I could assure them pulpits if 
they joined the Unitarian body. One of 
these men was pastor of the largest Meth- 
odist church in one of the largest cities 
of the country, and the others represented 
four other leading evangelical denomina- 
tions. Of course I wrote all, in reply, 
that I could give them no such assurance, 
for the number of our churches is rela- 
tively small, and each church is an inde- 
pendent democracy which chooses its own 
minister; we have no bishops or superior 
ecclesiastical authorities with power to 
guarantee churches to ministers or def- 
initely appoint ministers to churches. 
Moreover, to offer them churches if they 
would come to us would look like a bribe. 
But if of their own free motion they de- 
cided to join our fellowship as that to 
which they rightly belonged, I could as- 
sure them that they would receive a warm 
welcome from us all, and I myself and 
others would gladly do all in our power 
to secure them hearings in such vacant 
pulpits as we had. What followed? How 
many of the fourteen let their real reli- 
gious convictions be known, and joined 
our own or any other liberal church? Only 
one. The others remained ministers of 
orthodox churches, or become such when 
their theological training was completed, 
and, so far as I was able to ascertain, in 
good standing, and unsuspected of holding 
any views not in harmony with their 
denominational creeds and standards. 

One can hardly help wondering whether 
this ratio of fourteen to one stops with 
my correspondents or whether it extends 
throughout the whole religious field; in 
other words, whether there is ground for 
believing, or guessing, that anything like 
fourteen times as many men holding Uni- 
tarian views are in the orthodox pulpits 
of the country as in the pulpits known as 
Unitarian. JI affirm nothing, I express 
no judgment; but, in view of the above 
facts, is there not some ground for wonder? 


(To be continued) 


What is Christianity? It is the belief 
in the inexhaustible love of God for man. 
—Thomas Hrskine. ~ 
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Institute of Religious Education 


Names of the students enrolled and the 
teaching faculty 


Two hundred and seventy-five people, 
from thirty-one States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Canada are enrolled for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League Institute for 
Religious Hducation, now in progress at 
Star Island, Isles of Shoals, off Ports- 
mouth, N.H., and continuing to August 12, 
The party left the North Station, Boston, 
by special train, on Saturday morning, 
July 29, at nine o’clock Standard time, 
making stops at Lynn, Salem, and New- 
buryport, and were entertained by the 
Portsmouth Chapter of the League with a 
sight-seeing tour on their arrival in this 
city of hospitable doorways. 

New features of the Institute this year 
are a wireless station, Four Winds (a 
daily Star Island newspaper), and a gen- 
erally enlarged program. 

The faculty is as follows: Prof. Clayton 
R. Bowen, Th.D., of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School and the University of Chicago; 
Florence Buck, D.D., of the Department 
of Religious Education; Rey. Edwin 
Fairley of Flushing, N.Y.; Rev. William 
Byron Forbush, Ph.D., of New York City; 
Rey. William I, Lawrance, Th.D., secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education ; 
Rey. Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, 
N.Y.; Theodore G. Soares, D.D., Ph.D., of 
the University of Chicago; Charles Ed- 
wards Park, D.D., of Boston; and Rey. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester. 

The members of the League staff in at- 
tendance are: Charles H. Strong of New 
York, president; William L. Barnard of 
Boston, secretary; Arthur L. Palmer of 
Omaha, assistant to the secretary; Wal- 
lace M. Powers of New York and Arling- 
ton, publicity secretary ; Carl B. Wetherell 
of San Francisco, Pacific Coast secretary ; 
Robert B. Day of St. Louis and Chicago, 
Mid-Western secretary ; Kenneth McDou- 
gall of New York, Middle Atlantie States 
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horne; North Andover, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Osgood; Northboro, Miss Deborah 
Hildreth; Northfield, R. L. Clapp; Nor- 
well, Miss Hester Howland; Petersham, 
Mrs. Emery F. Gray; Quincy, Donald P. 
Crane; Salem: Mis. and Miss Luscomhb, 
Misses Annie, Florence, and Grace Wood- 
bury; Somerville, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Lou- 
don; Springfield: Clarence A. Burt, Miss 
Martha Mattice, Miss Ethel Paige, Charles 
A. Porter, Miss Dorris Rankin; Taunton, 
Miss Alice 8. Emery; Uxbridge: Milton 
Goldthwaite, Hugh D. McKenzie; Wal- 
tham, Paul R. Snow; Ware, Mr. and Mrs. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Every day is a 


fresh beginning. 


Take heart with the 
new morning and 
‘begin again. 
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topher, Clark P. Fiske, Ralph Fuchs, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Gummersheimer, Mrs. John 
R. Powell, Mrs. W. S: Stuyvesant. WNe- 
braska: Lincoln: Homer L. Kyle, Rey. 
James W. Macdonald. New Hampshire: 
Concord: Miss Edith H. Carter, Miss Ger- 
trude Downing, Mrs. Nancy W. Knowlton, 
Nelson M. Knowlton, Miss Blanche New- 
hall; Milford, Mrs. K. Maude Hinds; 
Nashua: Harold M. Davis, Leonard F. 
Burbank; Portsmouth: Mrs. Willis N. 
Rugg, Miss Priscilla Heffenger. New Jer- 
sey: Montclair: Robert Lynn Cox, Emer- 
son P. Harris, Miss Florence Harris; 


Z p J. Gardner Lincoln; Waverley: Mr. and Orange: Mr. and Mrs. William H. Aborn, 

Beeretir, ; Percy S. Brayton of ae Mrs. C. W. McConnell, Hobart D. McCon- Benjamin Aborn, Margaret Aborn, Miss 

New England secretary, I. Blaine Stevens 141; Wellesley: Mrs. Mabel Dove, Miss Raida Osborne; Passaic, Miss Hazel 

of Nashua, N.H., college center secretary. yfayearet Goddard, Loring Jacobs; West Koepke; Rutherford, Henry N. Bayliss; 

Delegates, official and unofficial, are: Newton, Harold Bangs Cutter; West Rox- Trenton, Miss Grace Dorsett. New York: 
California: Berkeley, Sumner Clement; 


Fresno, John ©. Paltridge; San Diego: 
Clarence Harden, Arthur H. French; San 
José, Philo Hersey. Colorado: Denver, 
Miss Hattie EH. Richardson. Delaware: 
Wilmington, Mr. and Mrs. William Brad- 
ford. District of Columbia: Washington: 
Remick Ferguson, Miss ©. Louise. Phillips, 
Laurance ©. Staples. Florida: Jackson- 
yille, A. BH. Sawyer. Illinois: Alton, C. R. 
Carlin; Geneseo, Mr. and Mrs. Dante M. 
Stamm; Urbana, Rey. Edward D. Johnson. 
Indiana: Indianapolis, Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
ton M. Nicholson. Jowa: Iowa City: 
Bryng Brynyelson, Miss Kjaerstine Math- 
jeson: Keokuk: Thornton L. Hodge, Al- 
bion Davis; Sioux City, Ray L. Kitch. 
Kansas: Topeka, Mrs. Georgia W. Ober. 
Kentucky: Louisville: Albert Loeffler, Isi- 
dore Van Oberbeke. Maine: Portland, 
Miss Helen F. Barrows; Saco: William 
Elmer, Harle L. Merrow; Sanford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Atwood Perkins. Maryland: 
Baltimore, Kenneth O. Monroe. Massachu- 
setts: Amherst, Marston Burnett; Arling- 
ton, Ralph S. Stevens; Athol: Mrs. E. B. 
Young, Mrs. Marvis Deane Coffin; Ayer: 
Mrs. Susan Barker, Horatio C. Chase, Wal- 
ter B. Hayden, Rev. Frank B. Crandall, 
Theodore W. Barry; Berlin, Miss Frances 
CG. Rice; Beverly: Arthur E. Johnson, Roy 
M. Haskell; Billerica, Mr. and Mrs. F. F. 
Collier; Boston: Charles W. Bradlee, 
Henry Haeberle, Miss Mary Wetherell; 
Braintree, A. A. Blunt; Brockton; Wm. R. 
Kempster; Cambridge, Miss Caroline Hy- 
erett; Canton: Russell W. Lowry, Eliot C. 
French ; Clinton, Roland B. Houston; Co- 
hasset: Mr. and Mrs. T. Gilman Churchill, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Clifford Gammons, Mrs. 
Gilbert Towers; Concord: Miss Beatrice 
A. Clarke, Lois P. Dennison; Dorchester: 
Miss Sara Comins, Dr. C. J. Douglas, Mrs. 
Fred G. May, Jr., Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
and Mrs. Rutledge; Greenfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Smith; Hingham: Miss D. 
Louise. Henderson, Miss Marion Hender- 
son; Hudson, Miss Ethelyn Spofford; 
Hyde Park, Winslow Loveland; Ja- 
maica Plain, Miss Margaret MacKinnon; 
Lexington: A. M. Redman, Miss Louise A. 
Wright; Lowell: Miss Helen Barnes, Miss 
Julia W. Stevens; Lynn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Buxton; Marlboro: Howard H. 
Searles, Mrs. O. H. Stevens, Mrs. Howard 
BH. Tanner, Warren Warner; Medfield, 
Misses Edith and Marjorie Doane; Med- 
ford, Miss Edith EH. Allen; Middleboro, 
Miss Bessie B. Bailey; Natick: Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter I. Ambler, Miss Miriam Am- 
bler; Newburyport, Curtis Henry Parks; 


“Newtonville: Miss Marion D. Bassett, Miss 


Annie M. Filoon, Miss Elizabeth Harts- 


bury, Edgar Deming; Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard GC. Torrey ; Worcester, James 
Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, Miss Mary 
Duluth : 

Missouri: 
Burt E. 


©. FWausnaught. 
George D. Wilner; 


Lawrance. | Minnesota: 


Clarfield, H. N. MacHarg. 
C. Allen, 


Louis: Mrs. C. 


Michigan: 


Albany: Dr. 
B. Steven; Brooklyn: 
Miss Bula Miner; Buffalo: 
Clark, Frank W. Johnson, 
Letchworth; New Brighton, 
Post, Jr. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. 


A. B. 
St. 
Chris- 


—— 


Send for NEW Year Book 
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IN witha delightfal home ije 407 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 
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POR GRE ae ——=—= > 
We send students to co!lege on Sa \\ 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
Lest meeting their tastes and interests. 

_We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own 
stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school — nine buildings. 

Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
in Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

Special preparation for the comprehensive 

examinations next June. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-23, early 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 26. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


Lauros G. McConachie, John 
Miss Eugenie Blank, 
Will Mosher 
Mrs. Edward 
Charles G. 
New York: Robert G. Hooke, 
Thomas W. Hotchkiss, Miss 
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Marion Lord, John A. Peresta; Niagara 
Falls, Raymond G. Brown; Syracuse: Mr. 
and Mrs. B. N. Bump, Henry C. Knight; 
Troy, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur P. Gerry ; Yon- 
kers, Thomas 8S. Lathrop. North Carolina: 
Swansboro, Miss Elizabeth Marquand and 
niece. Ohio: Cincinnati, Willard Crane; 
Cleveland, Miss Marjorie Aborn, Miss 
Sadie Burgess, Miss Gertrude Taft; Day- 
ton, H. Lee Jones. Oregon: Hugene: Ger- 
ald Barnes, H. L. Woodhouse. Pennsyl- 
vania: Germantown, Miss Helen J. Des- 
temps; Lancaster: John D. Brenner, Mrs. 
_ Frances Fulk; Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. 
E, Paul Huttinger; Pittsburgh, W. W. Aus- 
tin, George J. Shaffer and Mrs. Shaffer, 
Larimer D. Shrimpler. Rhode Island: 
Newport, Miss Helen Powell; Providence: 
Mrs. Edwards Bowen, Miss Rowena 
Bowen, Astrid Carlborg, Edith M. L. Carl- 
borg, Hugo Carlborg, Mrs. Ryder Holmes 
Gay, Prof. Wm. T. Hastings. South Caro- 
lina; Charleston, Mrs. Algernon 8. Smith. 
Tennessee: Knoxville, Dr. Wm, L. Holt; 
Memphis: Wm. R. Amberson, Miss Car- 
lotta Pittman, Mr. and Mrs. L. BE. Rugg; 
Nashville, Louis Clarke. Jeras: Houston, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hooper. Vermont: 
Burlington, Mr. and Mrs. Charles <A. 
Reuss. Washington: Seattle: George B. 
Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Wilson. 
West Virginia: Wheeling, Miss Frieda 
Ramiser. Wisconsin: Milwaukee, Miss 
Anna Bersh. Canada: Montreal, A. W. 
Newman. 


Notes and Announcements 


The First Unitarian Church of Hing- 
ham, Mass., has been named beneficiary 
in the will of Albert L. Stephenson. It 
will receive $1,000. 

J. Harry Hooper has accepted the call 
» to the church at Florence, Mass., and will 
begin work September 1. He graduated 
in June from Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary and has not yet been ordained. 

Rey. Howard F. Legg, pastor of the 
Federated Church at Sandwich, Mass., 
which includes the Congregational, Metho- 
dist, and Unitarian churches, has re- 
signed. October 1, he will become pastor 
of the recently formed Federated Church 
at Ashland, Mass. 


Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., 
will giye the oration at the celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
_ of the incorporation of the town of Bux- 
ton, Me., August 16. Dr. Cressey is a 
native of Buxton, having resided there 
till ten years of age. 


Cornish, D.D., Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight 
are visiting the Unitarian churches in 
Transylvania this summer. On their 
return in September they will be glad to 
~address churches and other organizations, 
using slides if desired. 

Rey. Robert P. Doremus of Kennebunk, 
Me., has made the First Parish Church 
of that town a community center. Under 
his administration the church has become 
a large factor in the new development of 
the town. Mr. Doremus is also active in 
regulating the moving-picture industries 
of the State. 

The building committee of the church 
at Reading, Mass., has received working 


Louis C. 


plans from the architects, and is submit- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need, 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dreu, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY,. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E: Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "MD. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 


Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 
Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON II, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 

Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


A UNION of young men for mutual helpfulness and 
Community Service. 


FRANK L. Locke, Pres. Epwarp A. CHURCH, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four.years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California. 


I 


ting the plans to contractors for estimates. 
The undertaking has been satisfactorily 
financed, and the building will go forward 
as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 


It is expected that repairs to the church 
at Brattleboro, Vt., will have sufficiently 
progressed to permit services being held 
in August. Two societies of Brattleboro, 
the Unitarian and the Universalist, have 
recently united under the name All Souls 
Church, and have voted to use the Uni- 
tarian edifice, a fine stone church erected 
in 1875, for the place of meeting. 


In Massachusetts are the four Unita- 
rian ministers who have longest served 
Unitarian churches. Three of the four 
were classmates in theological school. 
Rey. Joseph S. Moulton, oldest in service 
of the four, went to Stowe in 1885. He 
is still actively ministering to that parish. 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, Rev. 
Jeorge ©. Wright of the Free Church of 
Lowell, and Rey. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton began their pastorates early in 


the year 1886. -All three are vigorous 
preachers and able parish administrators. 
The church at Clinton was founded 
seventy-two years ago. Ir. Dunean has 
served the church as pastor just half that 
period. 5 


The church at West Upton, Mass., will 
celebrate its diamond anniversary October 
8 to 11. The committee consists of Rey. 
William W. Peck, pastor, Mrs. William E. 


Lyford, Mrs. George W. Knowlton, Jr., 
Mrs. J. Frank Despeaux, Mrs. Alfred 
Young, and Edward FE. Whiting. The 


plan of celebration includes a historical 
sermon, Sunday morning, October 8; pag- 
eant by the younger members of the 
chureh, October 9; dedication of a memo- 
rial window and reception to guests, 
October 10. On Wednesday, October 11, 


the annual meeting of the Worcester Con- 


ference will take place there. 


Dr. Minot Simons says, “May I ask 
through the columns of THe Reerster if 
any churches and ministers are looking 
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for parish assistants that they will notify 
me as soon as possible? Occasionally I 
hear of available candidates and I would 
like to be in a position to supply the needs 
_ of our churches.” ; 


The church at Marblehead, Mass., which 
is trying the experiment of holding con- 
tinuous services throughout the year, held 
its parish and Sunday-school picnic Tues- 
day, July 25, at Idlewood Lake, Wenham, 
Mass. This picnic was held in conjunc- 
tion with those of the local Baptist and 
Methodist churches. 


Three churches of West Newton, Mass.— 
Unitarian, Baptist, and Congregational 
—have combined this summer in union 
services. July 16, 238, and 30, services 
were held in the Congregational church; 
August 6 and 13 they will be held in the 
Unitarian chureh;-and August 20, 27, and 
September 3 they will be held in the Bap- 
tist church. 


Among the calendars well edited and 
made up that come to this office is that 
published by the Westminster Unitarian 
Chureh, Providence, R.I. The parish 
itself prints the calendar, producing an 
average of 175 copies a week at a cost of 
about $3 and an expenditure of three 
hours of time. The press has been con- 
stantly improved since its installation 
nearly twenty years ago, and has paid for 
itself many times over. The press is also 
used to do other printing for the church. 


Four Winds is the title of a daily news- 
paper being published at Star Island every 
morning during the Sunday School Insti- 
tute, July 29 to August 12. A wireless 
receiving set has been installed at the 
Oceanie Hotel, through which the news 


of the day is received. The guests thus - 


get current items some hours before the 
boat earrying the first mail and morning 
papers arrives. Eliot C. French is pub- 
lisher, and Isaac B. Stevens is manager. 
Mr. Stevens, an ex-radio operator United 
States Navy, will also have charge of the 
wireless set. 


Our excellent English’ contemporary, 
the Inquirer, has just completed eighty 
years of service to the English churches. 
In an article, “Immortal Youth,” in which 
reference is made to this long period of 
service, the following statement is aptly 
and deservedly made: “The Inquirer has 
during these eighty years protested 
against all that would cripple the religious 
instincts, all fetters imposed upon reason 
and thought, all dictation by ecclesiastical 
authorities, all privilege, and all persecu- 
tion. On the other hand, it has tried to 
maintain the standard of manly pity, and 
sought ever deeper faith and purer virtue. 
Without these and their constant cultiva- 
tion and pursuit we cannot expect that 
personal, social, and national vigor which 
springs from character and results in 
worthy achievements.’ The first number 
of the Inquirer was published July 9, 1842. 
The founder was Edward Hill; and the 
first editor, Rev. William Hincks. The 
present editor is Rev. William George Tar- 
rant. Mr. Tarrant is an author of note. 
Among his published works are “The 
Story and Significance of the Unitarian 
Movement” and “Unitarianism.” He is 
also a well-known hymn-writer. 
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One of the strongest branches of the Unitarian Church 
to-day is the Laymen’s League. Its 12,765 members, united 
in their purpose of serving the Church, are everywhere 
throughout the 272 Chapters of the League giving wonderful 


accounts of themselves. 


The little group of men at Springfield in April, 1919,— 
the birthplace of the League,—had faith in the laymen of 
the Church. We have faith in them to-day. 


They knew that through organization they could bring 
together Unitarian men into a powerful League, whose 
principles should be Faith, Hope, and Service. 


And now the League is helping our Sunday-schools. 
Elaborating upon the plans of its successful Sunday School 
Institute of last year, the League this week and next is con- 
ducting at Star Island the largest institute for Sunday-school 
workers ever held in the denomination. Is this not Service ? 


Even an absorbing interest needs stimulation. Even a 
desire and a capacity to serve need guidance. Laymen, your 
interest in the Church is proven. Your ability to serve is 
evident. To keep your interest and service at their best you 
must keep posted on the new steps our Church is taking. You 
must know the news of the denomination, the fresh events in 
all our churches and organizations. 


THE REGISTER will tell you. Each week it comes, 
warm with its message of Faith, Hope, and Service. It belongs 
on your family reading-table. Place it there and read it! 


Chapters in increasing the distribution of THE REGISTER. 


Delegates to the Laymen’s Institute should talk with our repre- 
sentative at Star Island. Other Laymen should write for 


information. 


The Circulation Department has a plan for co-operating with 
| 


Laymen, the extent of THE REGISTER’S 
Service in your Parish depends upon You! 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tue Curistian RucisTeR 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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$4.00 for one year or (440k money order, or cash). Please send Tum ReaisTEr to 


i Enclosed is $9'0 for six months 
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PLEASANTRIES _ | 


“Have you read ‘Ivanhoe’?” ‘No, those 
Russian novels bore me.”—Carnegie Tech, 
Puppet. 


“Bill went all to pieces. What do you 
think his wife said to him?’ “What did 
she say?” ‘Bill, collect yourself!’ ”— 
London Answers. 


“Mhere goes my dentist,’ said the mis- 
erable-looking man, -as, a prosperous and 
athletic figure swept by. “Just look at 


him, all forceps and biceps !”—London 
Hxepress. veg 


Peggy: “Why don’t you and your 
mamma go to the church that me and my 
mummie go to?’ Violet: “’Cause we be- 


long to a different abomination.”—New 
York Christian Advocate. 
“How .do people live in such small 


flats?” inquired the visitor from the coun- 
try. “Easily. No two members of the 
family are likely to. be at home simulta- 
neously."—Washington Star. 


Friend: “What became of that sign, 
‘The Patron Is Always Right,’ which hung 
up there?” Hotel Clerk: “It was taken 
down the day a guest insisted he had given 
the cashier a thousand dollar  bille’— 
Judge. 


Insurance agent in restaurant, in great 
haste: “Pardon, sir, but will you sign 
this accident policy? But you must be 
quick!” “Why?? “Because you are sit- 
ting on the hat of that prize-fighter.”— 
Klods Hans. 


Life presents the following yariation of 
a very old one: The Judge (Irish) : a 
sentence yez to imprisonment for life.” 
The Prisoner: “For life, Your Honor?” 
The Judge: “Yes, and I hope it will prove 
a warnin’ to yez.” 


Of a man who had failed they said: 
“He was doomed to fail. His life had 
been, in fact, but a series of failures. The 
first chapter of this series began in an 
insurance office, where he obtained his 
first job, that of office boy. He had only 
just begun on this job when his boss looked 
up from an important letter one morning 
and said irritably, ‘Don’t whistle at your 
work, boy.’ ‘I ain’t workin’, sir!’” he 
answered.—Lowisville Cowrier Journal. 


Some ‘howlers” from several sources: 
In 1620 the Pilgrims crossed the ocean 
and this is known as Pilgrim’s. Progress. 
A cirele is a round, straight line with a 
hole in the middle. Achilles was dipped 
in the river Styx to make him normal. 
Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of 
saliva from the Vatican, Typhoid fever 
is prevented by fascination. Algebraical 
symbols are used when you don’t know 
what you are talking about. Geometry 
teaches us how to bisex angels. 


Don’t say “cawn’t” for “can’t.” It don’t 


sound nice——Montezwuma Record. And 
don’t say ‘don’t’ for “doesn’t.” It isn’t 


good grammar.—Milwaukee Journal. And 
don’t you, Mr. Critic, talk about ‘good 
grammar.” A sentence is either gram- 
matical or ungrammatical. Grammar is 
neither good or bad.—Jacksonville Times. 
“Neither good or bad” is neither good nor 
bad grammar, Mr. Critic of Critics. It is 
just no grammar at all.—Wellington News. 
But no grammar at all is surely bad gram- 
mar.—Christian Endeavor World. We 
modestly suggest that the use of the word 
“orammar’ twice in one sentence may be 
Christian, but it is not correct. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. for first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book fer Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY? 
896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


90th year. Young men and young women. are 
offered college preparation with certificate privilege 
and a commercial course. Modern gymnasium. 
Faculty of experienced men and women. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and information address 


WILLIAM W. LEE, Jr., Principal 
53 Dunster St., Cambridge, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important question. 


To help them in their decisions, 
readers of 


THE REGISTER 


are invited to ask for informa- 
tion and data concerning reliable 
schools. This service is gratis. 


Readers who will conduct schools 
this fall are invited to send us a 
catalogue for our files. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


YOUR SUMMER ADDRESS _ 


THE REGISTER will be sent regularly to you so 
that you may read the unusual news and feature 
articles which will enliven its pages while you are 
away from home. Please send old and new address 


at least two weeks in advance of change to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
ee Fie seats are free. You are cordially 
invited. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, August 6, morning service, 
10.45 a.m. Dr. Brown will preach. Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, Houl- 
ton, Me., will preach. The South Congrega- 
tional Society and the Church of the Disciples 
will unite with the Arlington Street Church for 
the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D,, 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
eee Chapel in holding services -at King’s 

apel. 
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